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Off the Editor's Chest 


T WAS somewhat ironical that by the end of 
this past June, when OPA officials and their 
political followers were painting a black picture of 
the imminence of disastrous inflation which they 
held was sure to follow the clipping of the OPA’s 
powers by Congress, economists, businessmen, and 
even some government economic experts were be- 
ginning to see deflation not far around the corner. 

From time to time last spring, small items made 
their appearance in newspapers and trade journals 
which recorded the fact that consumers were be- 
ginning to show sales resistance to high prices and 
low quality. From Los Angeles came a report that 
demand for real estate was slackening, in spots. 
One of the top executives of an electrical appliance 
company reported, after a swing through the 
Middlewest, that the ‘‘seller’s market” was rapidly 
vanishing. Dealers had informed him that the 
wave of strikes had eaten into savings and conse- 
quently.consumer buying would be retarded for 
many months. In another case, a dealer who had 
orders on his books for 1500 hot-water heaters was 
reported to have called 500 people on his waiting 
list before he could dispose of a lot of 35 heaters 
which he had received. In New York City, a large 
department store advertised 20,000 men’s white 
shirts for sale at something like $5 and prepared 
for a big rush, only to find that it failed to material- 
ize. 

It is true that these are only straws in the wind. 
Retailers throughout the country have been doing 
a tremendous volume of business. Many wanted 
items, ranging from lawn mowers to men’s suits, 


sell out the day they arrive, but the more forward 
looking business executives have already begun to 
show a healthy respect for competition. Men’s 
shorts that sell for $1 instead of $2.50 and $3.50 
are beginning to make their appearance. Es- 
tablished brands of appliances and household uten- 
sils are again to be found in some shops at prices 
sometimes lower than similar items turned out by 
newcomers or loft manufacturers of what the trade 
calls “‘dogs,’’ which will be dumped at cut prices 
as soon as supplies of established brands are ample. 
There is also a noticeable tendency on the part of 
consumers who have ordered radio sets, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, and other appliances to can- 
cel their orders because they prefer to wait for a 
better price or a different style. 

Apparently this trend has not escaped the notice 
of government economists, for as early as the 
middle of June when the hullabaloo over the im- 
pending curtailment of OPA’s powers was at its 
height, it was reported that government officials 
were making plans to prevent a too-rapid deflation 
which they anticipated would arrive in six months’ 
to a year’s time. They were said to make no secret 
of the fact that danger of runaway inflation was 
past. No doubt members of Congress were well 
aware of this attitude and it may have been a factor 
in their emphatically expressed reluctance to con- 
tinue OPA’s powers at wartime levels. 

Although prices are expected to continue to 
rise for a short time, it is predicted that the normal 
processes of competition will offset this trend, as 

(Continued on page 31) 
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JAPANESE BEETLES, one of the most destructive of 
garden pests in certain sections, can be kept in check 
by the use of DDT spray. Ornamental trees and shrubs 
may be protected from attack by spraying them, just as 
the beetles begin to descend upon them, with a mixture 
of one pound of actual DDT (or 2 lb. of 50 percent, or 
2.5 lb. of 40 percent mixture may be used) in 100 gal- 
lons of water. This is the advice of the Bureau of 
Entomology of the U. S. D. A. (The DDT used is not, of 
course, the DDT in deodorized kerosine sold for house- 
hold insect control.:) Beetle grub injury to lawns can 
be controlled by applying 10 percent DDT at the rate 
of 250 lb. (25 lb. of actual DDT) to the acre. An objection to applying DDT to 
garden soils to kill beetle grubs is that its use may retard or kill strawberry 
plants, and reduce the growth or yield of bush beans, lima beans, soy beans, 
onions, spinach, and tomatoes. 





* * 


_ WOMEN'S FUR COATS of first-class beaver skins will be sky high in price 
this coming year. Prime pelts, according to The Wall Street Journal, have been 
selling for $60 to $70 each. In 1939, such skins sold for $24 to $30 each. To 
the more than 100 percent increase in the price of skins, add high labor costs 
and the 20 percent government excise tax. 


- Se 


THE ALASKA HIGHWAY is primarily a military thoroughfare and is not suit- 
able for pleasure driving, warns the Canadian Consul-—General in New York, Hugh 
J. Scully. Tourists are advised against making any plans to use the highway 
for at least a year. Hotel accommodations are lacking, and there are few gaso- 
line stations. 


* * * 


THE COLD-WAVE PERMANENT WAVE PROCESS based on the use of thioglycolic acid 
should be recognized as a danger in unskilled hands and, in some cases, even in 
Skilled hands, according to Dr. Lawrence H. Cotter of New York City. Reporting 
a number of specific cases of ill-effects from the cold-wave process ranging 
from difficult breathing, an itching rash, and swelling of the mucous mem- 
branes, to anemia, Dr. Cotter pointed out, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of June 15, 1946, that thioglycolic acid may cause severe 
allergic reactions in sensitive people and that its effect is cumulative. The 
most likely victims, in his opinion, are people with allergies and anemias, al- 
though he believes some damage to the liver may result from prolonged exposure 
in any individual. Ina later issue of the same Journal, Dr. Carey P. McCord, 
of Detroit, takes issue with Dr. Cotter and suggests that there is no primary 
skin irritation from thioglycolic acid or its alkaline derivatives at levels 
below 8 percent, and that damage to the liver is not involved. The Journal, in 
an editorial, suggests that if it is not the thioglycolic acid, it may be the 
hydrogen sulfide or some of the other chemicals associated with the process 
that are the cause of severe allergic reaction. 

= *+ 


READ CAREFULLY THE LABEL of any garment you buy these days. What it says 
on one side may be contradicted by the wording on the other side. One CR sub- 
scriber has sent in a label which reads “WASHABLE, ResistS Creasing, Casa—Mana, 
A Smart Fabric Spun Rayon & Spun Acetate"; it was on the basis of this label © 
that she purchased the dress. After she had an opportunity to examine it more 
carefully, she noticed that the reverse side carried the warning "We recommend 
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dry cleaning for best results on this Casa-Mana dress fabric. .. . If this 
garment combines more than one color either in trimming or fabric, we cannot 
guarantee washing." For summer garments, women will undoubtedly look forward 
to the day when Sanforized cottons are again available at reasonable prices and 
they can leave misleadingly represented items on the store racks. 
* + 

EXPECTANT MOTHERS should consider having. their babies at home, advises Dr. 
Henrietta Herbolsheimer, director of maternal and child hygiene of the Illinois 
State Department of Health. Lowered hospital standards due to reduction of 
personnel and inability to install needed new equipment have been held re- 
sponsible for recent outbreaks of epidemic infant diarrhea in various Illinois 
hospitals. While Dr. Herbolsheimer recognized the advantages of hospital de- 
liveries, she pointed out that there was less likelihood of a child's in- 
curring a communicable disease in the home. 

* + 

DANDRUFF is no longer to be considered a disease that should send you to 
the nearest drugstore for some widely-—advertised shampoo, lotion, or "tonic." 
The Federal Trade Commission has just ruled in the case of Fitch's Dandruff Re- 
mover Shampoo that dandruff is not the disease the admen have painted it, but 
"a physiologically normal condition." 

ONE SOLUTION FOR THE SHORTAGE OF HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS is in sight. Nash 
Motors is advertising the Nash Sleeper Sedan with seats that can be easily made 


up into a double bed. The difficulty at present is that, scarce though they 
are in most important business, shopping, and travel centers, hotel rooms are 
more readily obtainable than a new automobile of any make. 
- — | 

PEPPER, one of this country's favorite seasonings, is very scarce. The 
major source of supply is the Netherlands East Indies where pepper vines are in 
poor condition as the result of neglect during the war. The world demand is 
considerably greater than the supplies available and, The Wall Street Journal 
has pointed out, the world price for black pepper has been something like 23 
cents a pound compared with the U. S. ceiling price of 15 cents. The Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has been handling the buying at the world price, and if the 
pepper is put into commercial channels, selling will be at a loss, the dif- 
ference being paid, of course, by U. S. taxpayers and consumers whether they 
are pepper-—fanciers or not. 


* * * 


FABRICS that are really washable may once again be found in the shops 
carrying the label bearing the "laundry tested" seal of the American Institute 
of Laundering, if and when such fabrics are available. Before the use of this 
seal is authorized, material is subjected to tests for quality, colorfastness, 
shrinkage, construction strength, and launderability under conditions of actual 
washing. Standards of performance are set for various fabrics such as 2 per- 
cent shrinkage, stated limits of tensile strength, and imperceptible loss of 
color after exposure to the equivalent of 20 hours of direct June sunlight at 
noon. Men's shirts, for example, should stand 32 washings under normal use. 
When the Institute of Laundering seal is frequently seen on garments available 
in the stores, that will be the day for the American homemaker to rejoice that 
the war is really over. 

* * 

THERE ARE NO STANDARDS of quality for carbonated beverages. The buyer 
pays his money and takes a chance. Some states, however, have certain minimum 
requirements to which such products must conform. If the conditions prevailing 
in the state of Connecticut are typical, the soft drink industry certainly can- 
not be said to have a good rating with respect to compliance with pure food and 
drug laws. Out of 296 samples submitted by the Connecticut Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner in 1944, 52 or some 17 percent were adulterated or misbranded; 15 
contained saccharin, specifically prohibited by statute; 3 contained less than 
the declared volume of contents; 1 contained less than half; the required 
amount of orange juice; 1 bore a declaration of preservativegso inconspicuous 
that it could be read only with a reading glass; 1 sample contained dirt; and 
51 were misbranded for failure to declare artificial color, or the name and ad- 
dress of the bottler, or the net volume of the contents. 

(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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Electric Irons 


Four of the Regular Size, and Two of the Traveler’s Type 


ETURNING SOLDIERS and 

sailors are telling their 
wives and mothers about the 
primitive ironing equipment 
that is used in many parts of 
the world. In many far off 
places, almost any old- 
fashioned, heavy, non- 
automatic electric iron would 
be regarded as a veritable 
household treasure. The ex- 
perienced American housewife, 
however, will prefer the mod- 
ern streamlined lightweight 
iron that does the family iron- 
ing easily and efficiently, and 
with minimum hazard of fire 
from overheating. 

Many people still think that 
considerable weight is an ad- 
vantage in an iron. This be- 
lief is unwarranted, however, 
for ironing is done by heat in 
the presence of water vapor, 
and any weight above that re- 
quired to flatten the wrinkles 
and make a good contact be- 
tween the cloth and the iron— 
say about 3 to 3% lb.— is 
probably unnecessary, and ex- 
tra weight does make ironing 
more laborious. 


Construction of ‘Irons 


The sole plate of the iron is 
important—not only its finish, 
but its shape and size. Too 
small a sole plate may increase 
the ironing time required. The 
size, however, is not so im- 
portant as the shape. Some 
women prefer a sole plate that 
is rounded in the back. One 
iron in the test, the Petipoint, 
had a novel feature in that 
there was a triangular piece at 
the rear of the sole plate, about 
25% in. wide and 2 in. long and 
pointed upward at a 25° angle. 





Ih the February and oo 
1945 BULLETINS, ten elec- 
tric irons were reported up- 
on. These were Dominion, 
Model No. 1002; General 
Electric Hi-Speed Calrod; 
Sunbeam Iron Master, 
Model A-4; Universal, No. 
0184; Handyhot, Model 242A 
(same as Ward’s, Cat. No. 
86—2699); Sears Heatmas- 
ter Super Duty; Westing- 
house, Model LPC-414C; 
Super Lectric, Model 220W; 
Super Lectric, Model 205W. 


The new irons, in com- 
mon with other electrical 
appliances, have been 
very hard to get and CR has 
been able to purchase only 
seven in addition to those 
reported upon in 1945. Six 
of these are reported in this 
article. The seventh iron 
and any additional brands 
which it may become pos- 
sible to obtain in the near 
future, will be tested shortly 
and results will appear in a 
later BULLETIN. 











This small “‘tail-piece”’ was de- 
signed to be used for ironing 
ruffles, tucks, and small areas. 

The edge of the sole plate 
should be properly beveled, but 
it is probably unnecessary that 
there be button notches or 
other special features. Chromi- 
um-plated steel or iron sole 
plates are to be preferred to 
other kinds because they are 
more resistant to scratching 
than a softer metal, such as an 
aluminum alloy, and are easily 
kept clean. 

Handles of irons should be 
comfortable to hold, and for 
the convenience of the user, 
thermostat knobs or adjusting 
devices should be cool enough 


to be handled at any time with- 
out risk of burning the fingers. 
The temperature of the shell 
(part above the sole plate) 
should be low enough so the 
heat is not unpleasant on the 
hands of the user. It is im- 
portant in buying an iron to 
be sure that there will be 
sufficient clearance between the 
handle and the shell of the iron 
for the fingers of the person 
who is to use it. 


Evenness and 
Speed of Heating 


Making a scorch pattern is a 
quick method for judging the 
evenness or uniformity of heat- 
ing of the sole plate of irons. 
The scorch patterns illustrated 
were made by placing the cold 
irons with their thermostats 
set at “linen” on blotting paper 
and plugging them in for five 
minutes (the Greyhound travel 
iron was plugged in for 20 min- 
utes because of its low maxi- 
mum temperature). The 
scorch patterns obtained in this 
manner well exhibit both the 
evenness and relative speeds of 
heating of each iron (except in 
the Greyhound, as noted). 

The speed of heating can be 
an important factor for the 
housewife, who may not want 
to wait 7 to 10 minutes for the 
iron to reach its working 
temperature. Non-automatic 
irons heat slower than auto- 
matic types, for it is necessary 
for the manufacturers to pro- 
vide slower heating in order to 
furnish some factor of safety 
against serious overheating 
that would occur with a high- 
heat-input (high wattage) iron 
with no thermostat. 
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Durabilt Winsted, No. 191 














Small or travel trons above, as folded or disassembled for traveling. 





Automatic and 
Non-Automatic Irons 


Because of the fire hazard of 
non-automatic irons, CR 
strongly recommends against the 
purchase of any non-automatic 
iron—that is, any iron lacking a 
thermostat. Many fires have 
been caused by such irons 
which have accidentally be- 
come overheated, through be- 
ing left on unintentionally or 
for a prolonged period. There 
would seem to be little reason 
to risk this danger. One fire 
would surely cost more than 
the saving ($3 to $11) that 
would be gained by the pur- 
chase of the non-automatic 
type of iron. 


Travel Irons 


Travel irons are again ap- 
pearing on the market, al- 


* 


though their prices are very 
high—as high in some cases as 
prices of good household irons. 
These prices would not seem 
to be justified, especially for 
travel irons that do not have 


‘hold iron. 


thermostats or that have only 
a fixed-temperature thermo- 
stat. 


Early travel irons were the 
household iron in miniature— 
irons with smaller sole plate 
but following the general de- 
sign of the conventional house- 
Later models had 
full-sized sole plates but flat- 
tened shells and handles, which 
were removed or folded fiat for 
packing, and when needed, 
opened out and locked into 
position for use. The newer 
style travel iron with the large 
sole plate is considered the 
more satisfactory. 


Certainly there is a great ad- 
vantage in having a satisfac- 
tory travel iron. One is al- 
most indispensable for women 
on any long trip or a trip in- 
volving many stops of short 
duration. Cleaning or pressing 
facilities are not always easily 
available, or they may be 
crowded or the service too slow 
to be of use. An ironing board 
can be improvised in almost 
any hotel room or tourist cabin, 
and clothes made fresh and 
wrinkleless in a few minutes 
with the iron. 








* 





Letspoint 
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CR’s Tests 

Tests made on the following 
irons included temperature 
measurement of sole plate at 
different thermostat settings 
where provided, temperature 
measurement of shell, measure- 
ments of sole plate area, ex- 
amination of workmanship and 
construction, measurements for 
current leakage and safety 
against electrical breakdown. 
Practical ironing tests were 
made, with six persons skilled 
and experienced in ironing. 
Each indicated her judgment 
of the satisfactoriness of each 
iron in turn, as to ease of 
operation and quality of iron- 
ing done. The figure in paren- 
theses following the rated watts 
are the measured wattages of 
the irons. Irons were auto- 
matic unless otherwise noted. 


Household Irons 
B. Intermediate 

Samson, No. 5000 N (Samson United 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y $8.32. 
Weight, 4 Ib., 4 oz. Rated watts, 
1000 (actual, 1050). Sole plate area, 
25 sq. in. Sole plate chrome-plated, 
non-detachable cord and plug of 
satisfactory quality which emerged 
from side of iron (good design). 
Thermostat moved very stiffly {in- 
convenient). Evenness of heating, 
good; speed of heating, fairly slow 
(45% slower than Petipoint). 
Temperature of the shell sufficiently 
low for comfortable ironing. 
Thermostat of iron tested was set a 
little low. Workmanship, quality of 
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Scorch patterns of stx of the electric trons. 
Above: Petipoint, Fostoria, Greyhound. 
Below: Samson, Bayshore, Durabilt Winsted. 





materials, and construction judged 
good. Ranked third in practical 
ironing test of five’ regular-sized 
irons. 2 
Petipoint (Waverly Tool Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio) $14.25. Weight, 4 Ib. 
Rated watts, 3000 (1050). Sole 
plate area, 28 sq. in. plus 4% sq. in. 
in tail piece or “point.” Sole plate 
was heavily chrome-plated and had 
a point at both ends, the “tail 
piece” at the rear being small and 
at a 25° angle to the horizontal 
plane. This design is intended to 
provide a small iron surface for iron- 
ing tucks, ruffles, and other small 
areas. This feature was well liked 
by all six of the persons who judged 
the convenience of the several irons 





! The fifth iron (Manning Bowman), which ranked 
first in practical ironing test, is not listed, as not 
all the tests on this iron were completed at the 
time this BULLETIN went to press. 


in this report. Cord and plug of ex- 
cellent quality, non-detachable. 
Evenness of heating, good; speed of 
heating, good. Temperature of shell 
(part above sole plate) sufficiently 
low for comfortable ironing, al- 
though the back of the iron was 
much hotter than other points. This 
iron has fins for radiating heat away 
from the user’s hand. Shape of sole 
plate is such that the iron cannot be 
rested on its heel, and it would either 
have to be rested on its handle and 
sides (fins) which are too hot for this 
purpose or a special stand not pro- 
vided would have to be used. Work- 
manship and quality of materials 
judged good. Quality of construc- 
tion good. Ranked second in prac- 
tical ironing test (best of regular- 
sized irons in group reported in this 
BULLETIN). 3 
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Bayshore A-1, No. 6 
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"Samson, No. 5000,N 





C. Not Recommended 


Fostoria, No. 507 (Bersted Mfg. Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio) $3.40. Non-auto- 
matic. Weight, 4 lb. Rated watts, 
550 (590). Sole plate area, 28 sq. 
in. Sole plate nickel-plated. Cord 
of satisfactory quality, but plug un- 
satisfactory, detachable. This iron 
had no thermostat, but did have a 
round dial-type heat indicator 
marked ‘‘cold,” “ironing range,” and 
“hot,” with the indicating arrow 
turned by an expanding bimetallic 
coil. Evenness of heating, poor; 
speed of heating, slow. Temperature 
of shell sufficiently low for com- 
fortable ironing. Wattage exceeded 
marked rating by 7.3% (excessive). 
Workmanship and construction 
judged poor. Ranked fourth, with 
Bayshore, on practical ironing test. 
All six operators reported this iron 
unsatisfactory in practical use. 1 


Bayshore A-1, No. 6 (Bayshore Spe- 
cialties Co., Bay Shore, N. Y.) 
$5.50. Non-automatic. Weight, 
4 lb., 8 oz. Rated watts, 660 (580). 





Artcraft Liquid Porcelain 
_for Chipped Porcelain, a 
product sold in the form of a 
thick white paste in 10-cent 
stores, intended for repair of 
chipped porcelain or enamel- 
ware such as on refrigerators, 
stoves, etc. Analysis shows 
Aricraft to be a nitrocellulose 


* 


Sole plate area, 25 sq. in. . Sole 
plate nickel-plated. Shell finished 
in black crackle paint. Cord does 
not have Underwriters’ label; plug 
of unsatisfactory quality, detach- 
able. This iron had no thermostat 
and no temperature signaling or in- 
dicating device. Temperatures of 
this iron would be too high for safe 
use on rayon or silk. Evenness of 
heating, poor; speed of heating, 
very slow, slowest of irons tested 
(a necessary characteristic of an 
iron without thermostat). Tempera- 
ture of shell sufficiently low for com- 
fortable ironing. Workmanship and 
quality of materials only fair. De- 
sign and style poor. Ranked fourth, 
with Fostoria, in practical ironing 
test. All six operators reported this 
iron unsatisfactory in practical 
use. 


Travel Irons 
B. Intermediate 


Durabilt Winsted, No. 191 (The Win- 
sted Hardware Mfg. Co., Winsted, 


Kawa KKK 


lacquer with ethyl acetate as 
the vehicle. The inert matter 
or pigment is one of high qual- 
ity and hiding power, titanium 
dioxide. The “liquid porce- 
lain” lacquer dries rapidly and 
gives a good finish. Its color, 
however, may not be a good 
match for the tint of the re- 
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Conn.) $7.80, including tax. 
Weight, 2 Ib., 2 oz. Rated watts, 
750 (777). Sole plate area, 22 sq. 
in. Sole plate plated steel. Cord 
and plug of satisfactory quality, de- 
tachable. Thermostat had “off” 
position to turn current off without 
pulling the plug. Temperature of 
shell (the part above the sole plate) 
sufficiently low for comfortable iron- 
ing. Speed of heating, good. Even- 
ness of heating, fair. Thermostat 
set a little too low. Workmanship 
judged good; quality of materials, 
good. A compact iron which should 
withstand normal use expected of a 
travel iron. Ranked as definitely 
the better of the two travel irons in 
practical ironing test. 


C. Not Recommended 


Greyhound, Model F (Middleton & 
Meads Co., Inc., Baltimore 2) $6.20. 
Weight, 1 Ib., 10 oz. Rated watts, 
500 (525). Sole plate area, 18 sq. 
in. Solé plate cast aluminum, which 
scratched readily. Cord of satis- 
factory quality, but plug unsatis- 
factory, detachable. Iron provided 
with small sheet aluminum stand. 
Single heat thermostat which kept 
temperature at around 310°. (Ad- 
vertising of a new heavier iron of 
this brand—at same price—shows 
“S-way heat control.”) While this 
heat is satisfactory for rayon and 
silk, it would be too low for rapid 
and convenient ironing of cotton 
and linen. Temperature of the shell 
(the part above the sole plate), 
sufficiently low for comfortable iron 
ing. Workmanship and quality of 
materials judged good. Two out of 
six operators reported this iron un- 
satisfactory in practical ironing 
test. For persons to whom the low 
maximum temperature and lack of 
a variable heat thermostat would 
not be objectionable, the iron would 
warrant a B rating. 2 





frigerator which is being 
touched up, especially if more 
than a small area is involved 
(or the match may become less 
satisfactory with time). Art- 
craft Liquid Porcelain is highly 
flammable and explosive and 
must be used with care to pre- 
vent accidental ignition. 








and 


Report of Tests on Eight 
Table-Model Radio Receivers 


A Combination Table-Model 


ie SEEMS PROBARLE that after 
radio production gets back 

to its pre-war stride and sets of 

large or console types are man- 
| ufactured as well as the small 

ones, some or perhaps most of 
| the sets which have been re- 
ported on in the present series 
of articles in CR’s BULLETINS 
will be replaced by improved 
models, as the quality of cur- 
rent production is not what it 
should be, in many cases, and 
probably many of the minor 
manufacturers, most of whom 
are newcomers to the industry, 
will drop out or go into other 
fields of manufacture. 

In the sets reported, ease of 
servicing was considered good 
in all cases except one, as 
noted, which was rated fair in 
that respect. 


Table-Model Radio 
Receivers 


B. Intermediate 


Arvin, Model 544 A_ (Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind.) 
$15.65. Cabinet, plastic, painted 
white (also available in wood cabi- 
net). Five tubes. Parts and work- 
? manship, good. Sensitivity and se- 

lectivity, excellent. Spurious re- 
sponses, none. Audio frequency 
range, measured electrically and not 
including loud-speaker, 120 to 3600 
cycles. Tone quality on listening 
test, good, for set in plastic cabinet. 
So-called undistorted output (10% 
distortion), 1.0 watts (good); maxi- 
mum power output at high distor- 
tion, 1.3 (fair). Shock hazard, satis- 


EE 











ONSUMERS’ RESEARCH re- 

ported in its April and 
June BULLETINS on tests of 
11 table-model and 1 con- 
sole type of the new post- 
war radio receivers and |! 
portable phonograph record 
player (manual type). 
These were the following: 
In the April BULLETIN— 
Emerson, Model 507; So- 
nora, Model RBU176; Moto- 
rola, Model 65X12A; Tele- 
tone, Model 100; Crosley, 
Model 56 TC; Emerson, 
Model 505; Stromberg- 
Carlson, The Newscaster, 
Model 1100-H or 1100-HB; 
Admiral, Model 6T01-6A1; 
Minerva, Model W 119. In 
the June BULLETIN— Zenith, 
Model 6D015; Belmont, 
Model 6D111, Series B; Mo- 
torola, Model 85K21; Decca, 
Model 10. 

The series reported in the 
present BULLETIN includes 
8 additional small table- 
model receivers and one 
combination radio and 
phonograph (with automa- 
tic changer). All of the re- 
ceivers listed are ac-dc mod- 
els, except one. That one 
has an ac-dc circuit for the 
radio, but it includes a 
phonograph motor, and the 
phonograph turntable mo- 
tor will operate only on an 
a-c power line. 


Espey, Model 6511 


Zenith 


Zenith Consoltone, 








factory (leakage current, 2 milli- 
amperes—chassis to ground). A 
very good set in its class, for the 
price. The same set is said to be 
available in wood cabinet. 1 


RCA Golden 


Radio and Record Player 


(Espey Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 528 E. 72 St., New York 21) 
$25.95. Cabinet, stained wood. 
Five tubes. Parts and workman- 
ship, good. Sensitivity, excellent; 
selectivity, fair. Spurious responses 
present with strong signals. Audio 
frequency range, measured elec- 
trically and not including loud- 
speaker, 80 to 5000 cycles. Tone 
quality on listening test, satisfac- 
tory, but output contains somewhat 
more high frequency than some like. 
So-called undistorted output (at 
10% distortion), 0.8 (fair); maxi- 
mum power output, 0.8 (poor). 
Shock hazard, satisfactory (leakage 
current, 2 milliamperes). 

Consoltone, Model S5DO11Y 
(Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago) 
$23.95. Cabinet, black plastic. Five 
tubes. Parts and workmanship, 
good. Sensitivity, excellent; se- 
lectivity, good. Spurious responses, 
none. Audio frequency range, 80 
to 2500 cvcles (unusually low). 
Output at 10% distortion, 0.8 watts 
(fair); maximum power output at 
high distortion, 1.1 watts (fair). 
Shock hazard, satisfactory (leakage 
current, 2 milliamperes). 

Model 6DO15 
$26.50. Cabinet, brown plastic. 
Six tubes. Parts and workmanship, 
good. Sensitivity and selectivity, 
good. Spurious responses, none. 
Audio frequency range, 80 to 2500 
cycles (unusually low). Output at 
10% distortion, 0.8 watts (fair); 
maximum power output at high dis- 
tortion, 1.1 watts (fair). Shock 
hazard, satisfactory (leakage cur- 
rent, 2 milliamperes). 

Throat, Little Nipper, 
Model 56X3 (Radio Corp. of 
America, Camden, N.J.) $32.25. 
Cabinet, wood, walnut finish. Six 
tubes, but extra tube did not give 
better performance than five-tube 
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sets in the test. Parts and work- 
manship, good. Sensitivity, good; 
selectivity, fair. (Set out of align- 
ment as received.) Spurious re- 
sponses present with strong signals. 
Audio frequency range, 80 to 4000 
cycles (not good). Tone quality on 
listening test, good. Output at 10% 
distortion, 0.8 watts (fair); maxi- 
mum power output at high distor- 
tion, 1.2 watts (fair). As to shock 
hazard, not fully satisfactory (leak- 
age current, 5 milliamperes). 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Arvin, Model 444 A, Small Midget 
Receiver. $12.95. Cabinet, drawn 
steel shell. Four tubes. Parts and 
workmanship, good. Sensitivity, 
fair; selectivity, poor. Spurious 
responses present to some extent. 
Audio frequency range, 100 to 8000 
cycles (unusually good for a small 
set). Tone quality on listening test, 
good. So-called undistorted output 
(10% distortion), 0.8 watts (fair); 
maximum power output at high 
distortion, 1.0 watts (fair). There 
is a serious shock hazard, as the 
chassis is live (110 volts) (case, 
where not protected by enamel coat- 





W'° have had two short 
articles (May and July 
BULLETINS) discussing the rea- 
sons why various important 
items such as household ap- 
pliances and automobiles are 
not available. Strikes, of 
course, as many people have 
realized, have been a large fac- 
tor in this situation, but few 
perhaps have been aware of the 
extent to which recent strikes 
have interfered with produc- 
tion and prevented actual de- 
liveries of vitally needed arti- 
cles to consumers. The infor- 
mation that follows will give 
some idea of what has taken 
place in one large organization, 
and how it has affected output. 
Even in wartime there were 
773 strikes in a 44-year period 
in the Ford plants, and the 
efficiency of work is said to 


ing, can be also). Though per- 
formance was not good compared 
with some of the better table models, 
this set gives a good deal for its 
price. 1 
Magictone, Model 501 (Radio De- 
velopment and Research Co., Jersey 
City, N.J.) $25.95. Cabinet, 
stained walnut. Five tubes. Parts 
and workmanship, good. Sensitivity 
and selectivity, fair. Spurious re- 
sponses present with strong signals. 
Audio frequency range, 80 to 5000 
cycles (good). Tone quality on 
listening test, very good for small 
set. So-called undistorted output 
(10% distortion), 1.0 watts (good); 
maximum power output at high 
distortion, 1.3 watts (fair). There 
was a serious shock hazard, as the 
chassis was live (110 volts). 2 
Olympic, Model 6-501 (Hamilton 
Radio Corp., N.Y.C.) $24.95. Cabi- 
net, plastic, painted white. Five 
tubes. Parts, average; workman- 
ship, good. Sensitivity, good; se- 
lectivity, fair. Spurious responses, 
none. Audio frequency range, 90 
to 6000 cycles (good). Tone quality 
on listening test, satisfactory, but 
contained more high frequency than 


zxwKeae Ke KKK 


Interference of 


Strikes 
with Production 


zkkKaeKe KK 


have been reduced by some- 
thing like one-third. During a 
recent month, in addition to 
numerous strikes within the 
Ford plant itself, 42 important 
suppliers of parts and mate- 
rials for Ford were closed by 
strikes. Many will recall that 
the strike of the coal miners 
greatly interfered with the pro- 
duction of electric current in 
many places. In Chicago one 
effect was the ‘“brown-out”’ 
which limited manufacturing 
production to 24 hours a week. 
This affected an additional 40 
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So-called undistorted 
output (10% distortion), 0.7 watts 
(fair); maximum power output at 


some like. 


high distortion, 1.1 watts (fair). 
Hum level high enough to be notice- 
able. Serious shock hazard, as the 
chassis was live (110 volts). 2 


Combination Table Radio 
and Record Player (With 
Automatic Changer) 


B. Intermediate 


Victrola, Golden Throat, Model 
List price, $79.95. Walnut 
veneer cabinet. Five tubes. Parts, 
good; workmanship, very good. 
Probable ease of servicing, fair. 
Sensitivity, fair; selectivity, excel- 
lent. Spurious responses present to 
some extent. Audio frequency range, 
80 to 5500 cycles per second (good 
for a small set). Tone quality on 
listening test, good. So-called un- 
distorted output (10% distortion), 
0.8 watts (fair); maximum power 
output at high distortion, 1.2 watts 
(fair). As to shock hazard, not 
fully satisfactory (leakage current, 
5 milliamperes). 


RCA 
55 U. 





suppliers of this manufacturer. 
A result of these difficulties 
was that factory operations 
had to be suspended beginning 
May 8, for a considerable 
period. 

While the above instances 
apply to Ford experience, that 
is merely because some data 
happened to be available for 
that company’s plants. Other 
motor car manufacturers have 
had the same problems, worse 
perhaps in some cases, and 
difficulties of the same char- 
acter have existed over long 
periods with many of the 
manufacturing plants produc- 
ing household equipment, in- 
cluding heating units, washing 
machines, radio receivers, and 
phonographs, and other com- 
mon household electrical and 
mechanical necessities. 











J 





— the March BULLETIN 
was issued, tests have been 
completed on two more pres- 
sure saucepans, Sears’ Maid of 
Honor‘and Ekco. 

The Maid of Honor saucepan 
rather closely resembled the 
Presto made by National Pres- 
sure Cooker Co.; ithad thesame 
type of turning closure with 
lugs, making the full 4-quart 
capacity available, and lid and 
body of cooker were brought 
into the sealing position in the 
same way, i.e., turning the lid 
by its handle until the latter 
rested against the stop on the 
handle attached to the body. 





* 








It also had the same kind of 
rubber sealing ring as the 
Presto. 

The chart of Figure I show- 
ing the pressure drop indicates 
that the Maid of Honor was 
the poorest performer of any of 
the cookers tested in pressure 
retention. This seemed to be 
due largely to a weakness in de- 
sign rather than to any imper- 
fection in the cooker tested, 
for, while closely resembling 
the Presto, there was an im- 
portant difference in construc- 
tional details. (The pressure 
drop test showed that prac- 
tically all the leakage came 
from the region of the seal.) 
A disadvantage of rapid leak- 








Two More 
Pressure Si aucepnand 
! 








age is that more fuel will be 
required to maintain the pres- 
sure than would be necessary 
in a cooker with a tight seal; 
however, from a practical 
standpoint, it is probable that 
unless the appliance were in 
pretty frequent use, the dif- 
ference in fuel cost would be a 
trifling one. 

The non-rigidity of the 
handles was another disadvan- 
tage of the Maid of Honor. As 
this utensil was heavy, weigh- 
ing 434 pounds empty, a firm 
grip was necessary when lift- 
ing it; but when the two 
handles were grasped tightly, 
the hand could be pinched be- 
tween the two flat surfaces 
where they came together un- 
less the user was very careful. 
With experience this could be 
avoided, but there is no reason 
why the pinching should occur 
at all, and the manufacturer 








Sears’ Maid of Honor 


should consider this point care- 
fully in improving the design 
of his product. 

In actual cooking tests, the 
Mazd of Honor was found much 
easier to use than the Ekco. 
The pressure gauge of the Maid 
of Honor was also judged a real 
advantage as it was a type 
which was easily read, and 
enabled the user to determine 
whether the pressure was rising 
or falling, whereas without 
such a gauge—lacking on most 
of the pressure saucepans— 
there is no way to tell how 
much the pressure is below the 
desired value, or whether it is 
increasing or decreasing at a 
given moment. In CR’s tests, 
the pressure-controlling 
weight-valve on the saucepan 
tested was found fairly ac- 
curate, but while it started to 
vent steam at 16 pounds per 
square inch, it did not vent 
fully until 19 pounds, which is 
considerably too high, and 
might result in serious over- 
cooking of food, particularly 
the type of vegetables which 
may be injured by a little ex- 
cess of time or temperature. 
On account of this fault, the 
user would have to watch the 
cooking operation quite closely 
toprevent the pressure from ris- 
ing above the 15 lb. per square 
inch at which most foods are 
cooked, a pressure which the 
weight-gauges of the other 
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saucepans maintained quite 
closely. 

The Ekco was a straight- 
sided cooker with a plastic 
handle on each side, resembling 
a metal casserole in appear- 
ance. A serving cover was 
furnished in addition to the 
cooking lid, making it possible 
to use the utensil as a serving 
piece on the table, just as a 
casserole would be used. 

In a number of respects, the 
cooker was good. The work- 
ing pressure was determined 
by a valve which vented satis- 
factorily at approximately 15 
pounds; the fusible plug auxil- 
iary safety device released at 
a low enough pressure to be 
considered safe, and the Ekco 
was second best of the cookers 
tested (see Figure 1) in pres- 
sure retention. 

The seal was of a different 
type from that used on any 
of the other saucepans and 
was found rather difficult to 
use and handle, considerable 
practice being needed before 
the cooking cover could be put 
on, sealed, and removed 
smoothly. The construction 
was such that the cover had to 
be tipped to insert it into the 
saucepan, and then turned 
through 90° to bring it to the 
proper position for closure or 
sealing. This method of clos- 
ing reduces the effective or use- 
ful capacity of the saucepan, 
as has been mentioned in the 
case of the Wear-Ever and Uni- 
versal Minute Savor. The book- 
let which accompanied the 
Ekco cooker described its 
method of sealing as follows: 

Fingertip Seal—The Ekco Pressure 

Cooker seals with a twirl of the 

Fingertip Knob on the cover. No 

cumbersome clamps, no friction to 

wear out the rubber gasket or seal- 
ing ring. 
After several trials, however, 
it was decided that the booklet 
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Figure 1 

Graph showing the pressure drop in 
the Mirro-Matic (M), Ekco (E), Wear- 
Ever (W), Universal (U), Presto (P), 
and Sears’ Maid of Honor (S) sauce- 
pans tested. The lines having the lowest 
slope showed the least leakage (best 
pressure retention). 





* 


was definitely in error unless 
a rather massive ‘‘fingertip’”’ 
was used to depress the knob. 
Actually aconsiderable pressure 
(about 5 pounds) was needed 
to depress the knob and hold it 
down against the resistance of 
the heavy spring in the post 
while turning the knob and lid 
through 90° to the sealing posi- 
tion. When the knob was re- 
leased, the spring pulled the 
cover up against the inside 
surface of the body and held it 
tightly in place while pressure 
was built up inside the sauce- 
pan. One skilled user of pres- 
sure saucepans got into dif- 
ficulty with the locking of the 
lid in a certain position and 
had to call for assistance to re- 
store the parts to normal. It 
was her opinion that this could 
happen to any user in washing 
or handling the cover. 

When cooking was com- 
pleted and the pressure had 
been reduced to zero, the knob 
had to be depressed again with 
the same “fingertip pressure” 
and turned in the opposite di- 
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rection until the cover could 
be tipped for removal. As 
steam escaped all around the 
edge of the lid and all metal 
parts of the kettle were very 
hot, removal of the cover had 
to be done with care to avoid 
burning the hand or wrist of 
the user. 

The plastic handles did not 
themselves overheat, but the 
exposed heads of the screws 
which fastened the handles to 
the saucepan became so hot 
that the fingers of users ex- 
perimenting with the kettle 
were burned. 

Both of these utensils were 
rated B. Intermediate, but it is 
considered that both could be 
much improved by changes in 
details of design. 

The pressure drop chart 
shown on page 8 of the March 
BULLETIN is repeated here with 
lines added to show the per- 
formance of the two cookers 
reported on in this article. 


B. Intermediate 


Ekco (Ekco Products Co., 1949 N. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago 39) $13.95. 
Rated capacity 4% qt.; useful 
capacity somewhat less, due to 
method of closing. Aluminum with 
plastic handles. Includes “table 
service cover” and cooking rack. 
Working pressure determined by 
spring valve, approximately 15 Ib. 
Auxiliary safety device (fusible plug) 
released at sufficiently low pressure 
to be judged safe. Sealing action 
second best of seven pressure sauce- 
pans tested. Somewhat difficult to 
use (see text). Exposed heads of 
screws which fasten plastic handles 
to saucepan got very hot and might 
cause painful burns if great care was 
not used in handling. Table service 
cover considered an unimportant 
feature. 


Maid of Honor (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. 
No. 11—4682) $10.95, plus post- 
age. Capacity 4 qt. Aluminum, 
with long wooden handles, one on 
body of saucepan and one on lid. 
Includes cooking rack. Weight 4 
Ib., 12 oz. Auxiliary safety device 
(fusible plug) released at sufficiently 





q 








low pressure to be judged safe. 
Pressure retention unsatisfactory 
(see text, and chart of Figure 1). 
Pressure gauge accurate and easily 
read but vent opening was not suf- 


ficiently large to hold the working 
pressure readily to the desirable 15 
Ib. (It would, of course, hold it if 
the heat input was regulated to be 
small enough.) This would present 


some difficulty in cooking foods that 
are sensitive, as some are, to a 
moderate excess of temperature dur- 
ing cooking. 








Ms OILS are presently be- 
ing ‘“‘doped”’ with various 
additives designed to lower the 
pour point, inhibit oxidation, 
improve viscosity index, in- 
crease “‘oiliness,’’ or produce a 
detergent or cleansing action 
in the engine. Such doped oils 
(extensively used during the 
war in military engines) are 
commonly called ‘‘heavy- 
duty”’ oils. 

Judgment of the quality and 
suitability of these doped oils 
is a very difficult and compli- 
cated matter, and the experts 
do not agree upon the means 
for evaluating such oils. The 
general view of qualified engi- 
neers is that the so-called 
heavy-duty or doped oils may 
or may not be useful, depend- 
ing upon the particular cir- 
cumstances. In a recent series 
of tests reported in a technical 
journal, the investigator found 
the oil consumption was) in- 
creased about twenty-five per- 
cent when heavy-duty oil con- 
taining adetergent additive was 
used in place of a premium oil 
which contained substances 
added to inhibit oxidation and 
bearing corrosion, but no de- 
tergent. A greater amount of 
sludge was produced also, with 
the heavy-duty oil. On the 
other hand, there were no sig- 
nificant improvements in the 
form of reduced rate of wear or 
increased cleanliness of the en- 
gine, and the conclusion was 
that for the average passenger 
car owner theuse of heavy-duty 
oil would result in increased oil 
consumption and reduced filter 


Motor 
Oils— 


With a Brief 
Discussion of 
“Heavy-Duty” 
and Synthetic 


Oils 








efficiency, with no reduction in 
sludge formation or engine 
wear. With a dirty engine or 
one that has been long in use, 
the detergent action of some of 
these new oils involves the risk 
of loosening deposits in the 
engine, which action, through 
the clogging of oil passages, 
may cause extensive engine 
damage. A full discussion of 
the claims made for one brand 
of ‘“‘doped heavy-duty”’ oil will 
appear in an early BULLETIN. 


Another new type of oil is 
being offered which is a syn- 
thetic product known as Pres- 
tone Motor Oil (LB-300) at 75c 
per quart. Such synthetic oils 
are made from natural gas, or 
other hydrocarbon gases, and 
claims are made of a very low 
pour point and improved vis- 
cosity index. This type of oil 
may have considerable merit, 
but it is too early yet to decide, 
and it probably should not be 
bought by most users until dis- 
tribution is general, since go- 
ing into a different territory 
where the new product is not 
sold may require draining of 
the rather costly contents of 
the crankcase and filling up 


with a regular petroleum oil. 


On the basis of present in- 
formation, the average driver 
need not give consideration to 
the use of special oils of new or 
unusual types, whose applica- 
tion, for the present at least, 
would seem to be best adapted 
to the needs of fleet operators 
and others able to give special 
engineering supervision to their 
use. For normal driving, the 
regular standard-priced (non- 
premium) petroleum lubricat- 
ing oils not containing addi- 
tives will be satisfactory, and 
will avoid certain risks and in- 
conveniences connected with 
all the special lubricants at 
this time. 

The following ratings of mo- 
tor oils are based on tests made 
by a western state university. 
The ratings themselves are by 
Consumers’ Research and are 
determined by the viscosity 
index of the oils, that is, their 
degree of constancy of viscosity 
with change of temperature. 
For a fuller discussion of oils 
and for a careful, reliable state- 
ment of the problem of fre- 
quency of oil change in con- 
sumers’ automobiles, the 
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reader should refer to CR’s 
A Consumer's Study of Auto- 
mobile Gasolines and Lubri- 
cating Oils, SB 26 (15 cents). 
Changing the oil in the 
crankcase every 1000 miles or 
every 60 days is not necessary 
under normal driving condi- 
tions, provided that oil is added 
as required to keep it at the 
correct level. Twice a year, 
before cold weather in the fall, 
and before warm weather in 
the spring, is normally frequent 
enough for oil changes. When 
short trips at slow speed are 
the rule in cold or wintry 
weather, an oil change every 
three months or every five 
hundred miles (whichever oc- 
curs first) may be desirable 
to minimize the tendency to- 
ward sludging under driving 
conditions where the heat 
generated is not sufficient to 
volatilize water condensed in 
the crankcase. To sum up, 
the frequent oil changes recom- 
mended by petroleum refiners 
do not provide the extra safe- 
guards which consumers sup- 
pose they do —do not even give 


afresh start withastrictly clean 
engine since much sludge and 
other residues remain in the 
engine when it is drained. 

The oils rated A were su- 
perior in having a low degree 
of change of viscosity with 
temperature, those rated B 
were about average, and those 
rated C showed a considerable 
change. Oils which were found 
to have a high carbon residue 
were assigned a lower rating on 
this account than they would 
have received on their viscosity 
index alone. 


SAE 20 Oils 


A. Recommended 


All State (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 

Havoline (Texas Oil Co.) 

Mobiloil Artic 20-20W (General Pe- 
troleum Corp.) 

Pennzoil (Pennzoil Co.) 

Quaker State (Quaker State Oil Co.) 

Standard Penn (Standard Oil Co.) 

Supreme (Montgomery Ward & Co.) 


B. Intermediate 
Golden Shell (Shell Oil Co.) 


Co.) 


Richfield Penn (Richfield Oil 
Carbon residue slightly high. 

R. P. M. (Standard Oil Co.) 

Texaco (The Texas Co.) 

Veedol (Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co.) Carbon residue high. 


C. Not Recommended 


Richlube (Richfield Oil Co.) 
Zerolene (Standard Oil Co.) 


SAE 30 Oils 


A. Recommended 


Cross Country (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
Mobiloil (General Petroleum Corp.) 
Pure Penn (Union Oil Co.) 

Richfield Penn (Richfield Oil Co.) 
Signal Penn (Signal Oil Co.) 
Standard Penn (Standard Oil Co.) 
Supreme (Montgomery Ward & Co.) 


B. Intermediate 


Havoline (The Texas Co.) 

Kendall (Kendall Refining Co.) 

Richlube (Richfield Oil Co.) 

R. P. M. (Standard Oil Co.) 

Texaco (The Texas Co.) 

Veedol (Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co.) 
Carbon residue somewhat high. 


C. Not Recommended 


Gold Crest (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
Silver Shell (Shell Oil Co.) 


Report on Test of a Small or 
“Portable” Washer— 


; i WASHER here reported 
is the first of the small or 
personal washers that is known 
to be available in the post-war 
period. It was purchased in 
one of New York City’s larg- 
est department stores. 

The Electro-Mite consists of 
a base containing the motor 
and oscillating mechanism. 
The latter drives a circular 
plate with a raised edge or lip. 
A detachable aluminum tub 
shaped like a deep cooking pot 


Electro-Mite 


fits into the dished circular 
plate, resting on three small 
rubber knobs. This tub holds 
41% gallons when full to the top 
and 3% gallons when filled to 
its working capacity. When in 
operation the tub itself oscil- 
lates back and forth. The de- 
sired agitating and swishing 
flow of the wash water and 
contents is produced by the 
action of a single U-shaped 
aluminum plate rigidly fast- 
ened inside the tub and ex- 
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tending across the bottom and 
up the sidewall. 

The washing effectiveness of 
the machine was determined 
by the method used in previous 
tests (see February and May 
1946 BULLETINS). Samples of 
fabric soiled by a standard 
laboratory method were sewed 
to towels, eight samples being 
distributed evenly throughout 
the load. The change of shade 
of the samples, from dark gray 
at the start to light gray after 
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washing, was measured by a 
photo-electric reflectometer 
(Hunter type); the differences 
in the meter readings gave a 
measure of the relative effec- 
tiveness of the machine in 
washing; that is, in reducing 
the content of soiling material 
in the fabric and in washing it 
to a lighter shade. The average 
lightening of shade of the soiled 
samples produced by the 
washer was a great deal less 
than was given by the full-size 
Maytag washer reported in the 
May 1946 BULLETIN, and ap- 
preciably less than given by 
the Bendix. The somewhat 
low washing efficiency might 
not be important in some cases 
with actual clothing or linens 
soiled in ordinary use and of 
the type that the homemaker 
would be likely to wash in this 
kind of machine, since such 
fabrics would be much more 
lightly soiled than the artifi- 
cially dirtied samples used in 
CR’s tests. 

The Electro- Mite was run for 
100 hours with a load of towels. 
There was no failure of action 
during this test, and little or no 
increase in noise produced. 
However, a degree of careless- 
ness in assembly or inspection 
was evidenced by a rubbing of 





» After 
Washing Washing 


Reproduction of photograph of speci- 

mens of artificially-sotled test fabric 

before and after washing by Electro- 
Mite. 
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Electro- Mitte “personal” or small size washing machine. 


the oscillating plate against 
the frame of the machine dur- 
ing operation. This was cor- 
rected by a minor adjustment 
to permit the test to proceed 
properly. 


B. Intermediate 


Electro- Mite, Model D60cy (Menasco 
Mfg. Co., Burbank, Calif.; sold 
by department stores) Advertised 
price, $29.95 (but $2.45 refund was 
made, making actual price $27.50). 
A-c only. Small or “portable” 
washer. Makers’ capacity rating 
not given, except as “8 diapers, 6 
men’s shirts, 12 pieces of lingerie, 
12 pairs socks.” Aluminum agita- 
tor. No wringer or pump. Elec- 
trical safety, good. (No leakage cur- 
rent and no failure on electrical 


breakdown test at 900 volts.) Water 
required for washing, with 2 rinses, 
10% gal. Floor space required, 14- 
in. diameter circle; overall height 
18% in. Weight, 18 lIb., 14 oz. 
Tub, 11 in. inside diameter, 11 
in. high. Rubber-covered cord, 
73 in. long (satisfactory). Lacked 
starting switch, which would be a 
desirable item. Effectiveness of 
washing probably satisfactory, con 
sidering the smallness of the ma- 
chine and the type of laundering 
normally to be performed with such 
an appliance; was, however, in- 
ferior in efficiency of laundering 
action to most of the larger ma- 
chines (much inferior to Maytag, 
Model E2-LP, somewhat inferior to 
Bendix, Model S; slightly superior 
to Sears Kenmore). Performance in 
100-hour endurance run, satisfac- 


tory. 
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*x ** Post-War Cameras **** @ « 


HE CAMERA situation, as 
this is written, is very 
similar to that existing in the 
electrical appliance field, about 
which we have written in sev- 
eral previous BULLETINS. AIl- 
though many photographic 
items are being heavily adver- 
tised, very few are really avail- 
able for purchase. Since the 
war ended, CR has been able 
to secure only five cameras for 
test; most of these proved to 
be very similar to their pre- 
war counter parts. The results 
obtained on CR’s tests are very 
discouraging to those planning 
to buy a new camera in the 
present market, for the cam- 
eras tested were of poor or 
mediocre quality, and CR must 
on present evidence advise 
those who contemplate buying 
a new camera if they have the 
opportunity, to wait and hold 
on to their pre-war cameras un- 
til quality comes back closer 
to that of the era before Pearl 


Harbor. 


Twin Lens Reflex Camera 
B. Intermediate 


Kodak Reflex (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
$109.90, Federal excise tax in- 
cluded. Fitted with two Kodak 
Anastigmat f:3.5 lenses of 80 mm. 
focal length one of which, the “‘tak- 
ing” lens, has been fluoride-coated 
(see May 1946 Buttetin, p. 17). 
Takes 12 pictures each 24 in. x 
214 in. on No. 620 roll film (will not 
take No. 120 roll film). Kodamatic 
shutter (requiring pre-setting) with 
rated speeds of 1/200, 1/100, 1/50, 
1/25, 1/10, 1/5, 1/2 second, bulb, 
and time. Relative shutter speeds 
were found to be more accurate 
than average. Built-in flash syn- 
chronization to operate in conjunc- 
tion with battery and bulb holder 
(Kodak Reflex flash equipment not 
available at time tests were made). 
Two synchronizing positions, one 


for bulbs of SM type and the other 
for such bulbs as No. 5. Overall 
dimensions including lenses, all pro- 
truding knobs, etc., 534 in. high, 
334 in. wide, 4 in. deep. Focusing 
on conventional ground glass by 
turning geared ring on lens mount, 
which changes separation of ele- 
ments, the two lenses being coupled 
together by simple geared mounts; 
operation was smooth except at one 
point. - Focusing scale on mount of 
viewing lens of camera tested did not 
agree with focus as obtained by ob- 
servation on ground glass, e.g., at 
infinity focus on ground-glass, scale 
reading was between infinity and 50 
ft. Because of a constructional 
error, however, focusing by means 
of scale was found to be more ac- 
curate than ground-glass focusing, 
for negatives focused at infinity on 
ground glass were out of focus on 
the negative, nearer objects being 
sharper than distant ones. A fold- 
ing magnifier was included in the 
hood. Direct vision finding is ob- 
tained by folding in the center panel 
of the front section of the hood, but 
because of parallax error, this 
method should be used only for 
fairly distant objects. Ground glass 
was found to be covered with dirt 
particles, which interfered with fo- 
cusing and there was no simple way 
of removing ground glass for clean- 
ing, an obvious fault of design. 
Lens quality only fair; definition 
was found to fall off towards the 
edges of the picture. The lens of a 
camera of this price should be of 
Tessar grade, but its performance 
was more like that of the Triotar lens 
of the Rolletcord than that of the 
Tessars with which Rolleiflex cam- 
eras were equipped. This camera 
is judged to be of ordinary quality, 
and about on a par with the pre- 
war Argoflex, which sold at $35. 
For the high price of the Kodak Re- 
flex ($109.90) the consumer would 
have the right to expect a camera at 
least approaching the Rolleiflex class 
($130, pre-war) in quality and care 
used in manufacture. 


Miniature Cameras 
C. Not Recommended 
Argus A-2 (Argus Inc., Ann Arbor, 
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Mich.) $22.62, including carrying 
case and Federal excise tax. Equip- 
ped with f:4.5 lens of 50 mm. focal 
length. Takes pictures about 24 x 
36 mm. (1 in. x 1% in.) on 18 or 36 
exposure 35 mm. perforated film. 
Automatic (self-setting) type shutter 
with rated speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 
1/100, 1/150 second, time, and bulb. 
1/50 and 1/100 speeds were nearly 
identical. Lens mount collapses 
into caméra body for carrying; for 
taking pictures it is held out by a 
spring in either of two positions, 
one for distances from infinity down 
to about 18 ft. and the other for 
close-ups. Quality of lens fair; 
gave reasonably good central defini- 
tion, falling off at corners. In spite 
of the short focal length of the lens 
(50 mm.), the 2-position focusing 
arrangement was found not to pro- 
vide sufficiently close adjustment of 
focus for a lens of f:4.5 aperture. 
With lens set at infinity, sharpest 
focus was obtained on objects at 
about 10 ft. distance, indicating 
either that camera was incorrectly 
assembled or that lens was of shorter 
focal length than stated; the former 
is considered more probable. 
Camera had satisfactory type of 
exposure meter built in at top. This 
camera would have warranted a B 
rating if lens had been in proper ad- 
justment for focus. 

Argus C-3 (Argus Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) $65.98, with flash reflector, 
battery case, carrying case; Federal 
excise tax included. Argus Cintar 
f{:3.5 coated lens of 50 mm. focal 
length. Takes pictures about 24 x 
36 mm. (1 in. x 1% in.) on 35 mm. 
film in standard 18 exposure or 36 
exposure rolls. Diaphragm stops 
were marked in the progression once 
used in Europe, f:3.5, £:4.5, £:6.3, 
{:9, £:12.7, £:18, instead of the 
series currently in approved Ameri- 
can use. Focusing by helical mount 
to as close as 3 ft. Provision made 
for interchangeable lenses; but other 
lens (telephoto) apparently not yet 
available. Shutter of “leaf” type, 
which operated behind the lens in- 
stead of at the diaphragm. This 
reduces light efficiency but is not 
considered a serious detriment in a 
camera of this grade. Rated speeds 
1/300, 1/200, 1/100, 1/50, 1/30, 








» 
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1/20, 1/10, and bulb; relative 
speeds about average in accuracy. 
Quality of lens better than in pre- 
war model and considered satis- 
factory in its class. Coupled range- 
finder was found accurate. Appears 
to be of split image type, but was 
actually of the less desirable super- 
imposed-field type, half the field 
being colored blue (which gives ap- 
pearance of a split field; line of de- 
marcation was indistinct giving a 
disagreeably blurry general effect). 
The range-finder was nevertheless 
usable. Built-in synchronizer with 
external battery case and reflector 
unit. Synchronizer was improperly 
adjusted (fired bulb too soon) and 
the shutter consequently did not 
operate at the proper time to get the 
peak of the flash. Failed to fire one 
bulb at first attempt. Exposure- 
counter erratic in action, but judged 
a minor defect. This camera is sub- 
stantially the same as the pre-war 
Argus, Model C-3. Were it not for 
the poor synchronizer, it would be 
rated B. Intermediate. It is under- 
stood that this camera is also to be 
produced without the synchronizer 
and to be known as Model C-2. 
Mercury II (Universal Camera Corp., 
N.Y.C.) $79.50, including Federal 
excise tax. Universal Tricor {:2.7 
lens of 35 mm. focal length. Takes 
single frame pictures about 18 x 24 
mm. (34 in. x 1 in.) on 35 mm. per- 
forated film. 32 exposures on stand- 
ard 18 exposure roll, 65 exposures 


on standard 36 exposure roll. Ro- 
tary shutter located just ahead of 
focal plane. Shutter rotation is at 
constant speed, different exposures 
being obtained by variation in size 
of the open sector. Rated speeds of 
1/1000, 1/300, 1/200, 1/100, 1/60, 
1/40, 1/30, 1/20 seconds, time, and 
bulb speeds found to be in relative 
proportion to their markings. Fo- 
cusing by helical mount from in- 
finity to 18 in., but action was so 
stiff that it was impossible to set 
focus for closer than 4 ft. on one 
camera, 3 ft. on another. Quality 
of lens satisfactory. Equipped with 
satisfactory finder with approximate 
correction of parallax. Exposure- 
calculating dial on back of camera 
rather complicated, but practical 
after use was mastered. Of three 
Mercury II cameras examined, the 
film-transport device failed to work 
on two. Negatives obtained with 
the third camera were by no means 
sharp, indicating lens not properly 
in focus, or lens quality uneven. 
Design of camera judged reasonably 
good except for large bulk in propor- 
tion to picture size. This camera 
now uses standard cartridges in- 
stead of the special ones formerly 
required, and f:2.7 lens is supplied 
in place of the former f:3.5; other- 
wise it does not differ in essential re- 
spects from the pre-war Mercury I. 
If properly adjusted, 
and tested before shipment, this 
camera might warrant a B rating. 


assembled, 


Low-Cost Translucent Coating for 


A WINDOW can be given a 
coating which will trans- 
mit light but prevent those 
outside from seeing in if the 
glass is daubed with a lump of 
putty which has first been soft- 
ened with linseed oil. If greater 
opacity is desired, this treat- 
ment of the glass can be re- 
peated after a 24-hour wait for 
the first coating to harden. 
The method gives satisfactory 
obscuring of vision through the 


glass, and at the same time 
permits transmission of a satis- 
factory amount of light into 
the room. The putty-oil coat- 
ing is reasonably resistant to 
washing; if at any time it is 
necessary to remove the film, 
it can be scratched off with a 
razor blade or with a paint- 
removing solvent and steel 
wool. 

This method has some ad- 


Perfex 55 (Camera Corp. of America, 
Chicago) $88.18, including Federal 
excise tax. Wollensak {:2.8 coated 
lens of 50 mm. focal length. Takes 
24 x 36 mm. pictures on 35 mm. per- 
forated film, using standard 36 ex- 
posure cartridges. Shutter, fabric 
focal-plane type with rated speeds 
of 1/1250, 1/500, 1/200, 1/100, 
1/50, 1/25 second, and by means of 
an auxiliary slow speed dial 1/10, 
1/5, 1/2, 1 second, and bulb. A 
single knob transports film and 
winds shutter. Considerable resis- 
tance was encountered in winding 
shutter at the latter part of the 
action. Shutter action occasionally 
erratic, resulting in an underexposed 
streak at one end of negative. Lens 
not as sharp as the f:3.5 lens of the 
Argus C-3 but about comparable 
(in view of larger aperture of Perfex 
lens). “ Coupled range-finder was 
inaccurate and inconvenient in oper- 
ation. As one of its fields consisted 
only of a small square in the lower 
center of the other field, color con- 
trast between the two fields was 
low, making determination of co- 
incidence difficult. 
anism 


Internal mech- 
provided for synchronized 
flash but Perfex flash equipment was 
not available for purchase at time of 
test. This camera is similar to the 
Perfex pre-war model in most re- 
In its present state, it is 
not considered a satisfactory job and 
is judged inferior in value to the 
Argus C-3. 


spects. 


Window Glass 


vantages over the common use 
of adhering sheets of translu- 
cent paper, sold in variety, 
house furnishing, and other 
stores. In the first place the 
light, irregular putty coating 
admits more light; and in the 
second place, it is not likely 
to give trouble subsequently 
with peeling off or becoming 
unsightly, which often occurs, 
due to dampness, when pasted- 
on sheets of paper are used. 
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Electric 
Tolle Staues 


HERE have been a good 

many electric table stoves 
offered in department and 
hardware stores, but few of 
these were manufactured by 
the well-known makers. Stoves 
made by the best known elec- 
tric appliance . manufacturers 
have been very scarce, perhaps 
unobtainable. Most of those 
now offered have been made 
by small manufacturers from 
parts purchased from others. 
This is a type of manufacture 
for which a production line can 
be set up at a trifling cost, and 
for which relatively unskilled 
labor can be used. A “‘loft”’ 
manufacturer can thus produce 
a batch of stoves without im- 
portant capital investment or 


x kK kK ke * 


appreciable risk, and therefore 
without worrying overmuch 
about whether he will receive 
orders for future lots. 

At the present time some 
stores are selling their samples, 
without assurance that they 
can obtain any more of a given 
make, which may indicate that 
distribution of the better- 
known brands is expected to 
begin soon. Another possible 
reason for the willingness of 
dealers to get rid of present 
stocks is a rumor which has 
been heard in one large Eastern 
city that the sale of stoves not 
bearing the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ label will no 
longer be permitted. It was 








Reading from left to right— 


Above: Fostoria 11, Royal American. 
Below: Koffee Kooker K31, Volcano 2000, Monarch M31. 
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recently announced by the 
Chief of the City’s Bureau of 
Inspection, that a city ordi- 
nance of this type in Rich- 
mond, Va., is to be strictly en- 
forced. While not all Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ in- 
spected articles are properly 
safeguarded and not all which 
they have not approved, are 
unsafe, the Laboratories do 
impose important safeguards 
against fire and shock hazards, 
and an action by other cities 
along the lines just suggested, 
would be a desirable protection 
for consumers against needless 
fire and shock hazard. How- 
ever, larger cities, at least, 
should make provision that in 
case of doubt regarding Under- 
writers’ requirements onagiven 
appliance, the matter should be 
settled by competent technical 
tests and advice such as could 
be obtained in some cases 
through the department of 
electrical engineering at the 
state universities, or in any 
case, through Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories, Inc., nation- 
ally known for its capable and 
careful work in the appliance 
field (2 East End Ave.,N.Y.C.). 

The regular or old-line 
manufacturers were prohibited 
from building stoves of this 
type by the OPA’s insistence 
on not allowing a sufficiently 
high retail price to cover in- 
creased expenses in manufac- 
ture due to higher labor and 
other costs. New manufactur- 
ers were allowed ceiling prices 
which did not depend upon the 
previous history of the table- 
stove business, and hence were 
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enabled to embark on this type 
of enterprise on a profitable 
basis. This curious scheme of 
price control accounts for hun- 
dreds of new brands of post- 
war appliances, such as radio 
receivers and other small items, 
that are nearly all of an in- 
ferior quality to those which 
would have been made by the 
“old-line’’ manufacturers had 
the latter been permitted to 
sell their product at prices high 
enough to pay them a manu- 
facturing profit. 

The stoves are, in the main, 
useful only for coffee-making, 
quick cooking, or frying, or for 
the reheating of food which has 
been prepared elsewhere. The 
demand for such stoves has 
been enlarged by the irregular 
hours created by war and early 
post-war conditions and the 
housing shortages which have 
brought about doubling up of 
families and unavoidably 
skimped living quarters; these 
conditions, in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, have re- 
quired setting up of makeshift 
cooking facilities. 

Careless and skimpy con- 
struction and design are the 
rule in most of the makes of 
table stoves examined, and be- 
cause of the price limitations, 
none of the stoves tested uti- 
lized the desirable cast hot 
plates with embedded element, 
or coiled tubular and channel- 
mounted elements. On account 
of the probable short life of all 
the stoves and their thin and 
poorly protected metal work, 
life tests on the heating units 
were not carried out. 

The findings of the present 
report as reflected in the list- 
ings are to be considered as 
indicative of what may be ex- 
pected of almost any of the 
loft manufacturers’ table 
stoves. Some or all of the 
brands reported herein may 








Stacor, Model H P-2, two-burner electric stove. 
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disappear from the market in 
the near future, or may be 
purchasable in some cities and 
not in others. The stoves are 
inferior to the better pre-war 
models with respect to con- 
venience, appearance, ef- 
ficiency, and safety. Some, 
however, when purchasable at 
low or moderate prices will 
serve well enough for a con- 
sumer who is in urgent need of 
a table stove or hot plate and 
cannot wait for a well-made, 
properly identified product to 
become available. 

The stoves tested consisted 
of either one or two units made 
up from coiled resistance wire 
set in ceramic (lava) blocks; 
these units are supported in 
frames pressed or drawn from 
light-gauge sheet steel. Re- 
placement blocks or disks com- 
plete with wire, either ceramic 
ware (glazed) or lava (un- 
glazed), can in some communi- 
ties be bought in hardware and 
sometimes in 10-cent stores. 
These are priced at about 80c 
to $1. Coiled resistance wire 
is available separately, which 
can usually be installed with- 
out much difficulty; this sells 
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at about 10c per length using 
about 660 watts. In the two- 
unit stove, the lava units were 
covered with a metal plate. 
Lock washers are often omitted 
in assembling these stoves, and 
on that account the user should 
check frequently to see that 
no bolts or screws have worked 
loose (loosening of one of these 
may cause unreliable action of 
a unit, or even a short circuit 
with risk of setting a fire or re- 
ceiving an electrical burn or 
shock). 

The finish of the stoves 
tested was generally poor, of 
thin plating or a sprayed japan 
or lacquer coating of a kind 
which was not and probably 
could not be satisfactorily heat 
resistant. On this account, the 
appearance of the stoves may 
be expected to deteriorate 
rather rapidly. Current leak- 
age tests were made, but these 
showed that in no case was 


leakage of sufficient magni- 
tude to constitute a _ safety 
hazard—unless liquid should 
be spilled on the stove, in which 
case the ceramic unit becomes 
partially conducting and may 
transmit current to the base or 





casing. Electrical breakdown 
tests at 1000 volts were also 
made, and these, too, showed 
no failures of insulation. None 
of the stoves except the Fos- 
toria bore a label indicating ap- 
proval by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. When possible 
to buy stoves with the Under- 
writers’ label, one should in- 
variably do so. All the units 
were designed for use on 110- 
to 120-volt circuits, and all 
were single units except one 
(the Stacor). Except as noted, 
the stoves did not cause 
scorching of the table top. The 
figures in parentheses follow- 
ing the rated watts are the 
wattages as measured at 118 
volts. Absence of a clear and 
permanent marking of watts at 
a stated voltage was a sufficient 
basis for rating a table stove C, 
as such marking is standard 
practice with good appliance 
manufacturers and is very 
necessary from the consumer’s 
standpoint, as an indication of 
what he is getting for his 
money; it is also essential for 
safety, of course. 


B. Intermediate 


Volcano, Model 2000 (Hilco Eng. Co., 
Chicago) $3.95; also sells at $4.95 
in many stores (OPA ceiling price, 


$5); 5-ft. cord included, which did 
not bear Underwriters’ label, and 
the plug attached to the cord was 
of poor quality which could easily 
short-circuit in use. Watts, 550 at 
115 volts (560 watts). One single- 
heat unit. Diameter of top, 4% in. 
A special feature of this stove was 
the metal grill above the unit; this 
could be raised to a maximum height 
of about one inch above the unit by 
operation of a handle extending 
through a spiral slot and provided 
with a locking notch at each of four 
positions. The cooking utensil could 
thus be separated from the unit by 
\4 in. (the thickness of the grill) or 
be raised by 4 in. intervals to a 
maximum height of 1144 in. By 
operating the stove with grill raised, 
bread could be toasted, or coffee or 
other food kept warm—a convenient 
arrangement for a stove that is to 
be used only for brief periods, but, 
of course, not an efficient one for 
regular use. Plated finish. Wooden 
handle (lock washer provided). 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Fostoria, No. 11 (Bersted Mfg. Co.’ 
Fostoria, Ohio) $1.98, without cord’ 
Rated watts, 660 at 115 volts (660 
watts). One single-heat unit. Di- 
ameter of top, 8 in. (Low large 
diameter stove, 9 inches outside 
diameter.) Chromium-plate finish. 
Two small bakelite handles of un- 
satisfactory design. Ceramic block 
found cracked in sample tested. 
Underwriters’ Lab. approval tag. 1 


Koffee Kooker K31 (Regent Electric 
Mfg. Co., 561 Fifth Ave., New York 


17) $1.80, without cord. Rated 
watts, not shown (540 watts). One 


single-heat unit, recessed below 
stove rim to permit heating of 
bowls of glass coffee makers. Di- 
ameter of top, 6% in. . Black finish. 
Wooden handle (a later model was 
to have plastic handle). 1 
Monarch M31 (Regent Electric Mfg. 
Co.) $1.80, without cord. Rated 
watts, not shown (690 watts). One 
single-heat unit. Diameter of top, 
6% in. Black finish. Wooden handle 
(later model to have plastic handle). 1 
Royal American (Southwestern House- 
hold Equipment Co., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago) $3.95, without 
cord. Wattage rating, not shown 
(590 and 350 watts). One dual-heat 
unit; 3-pin terminal, using regular 
2-pin plug (guard over unused pin 
but arrangement electrically unsafe 
—with danger of shock hazard de- 
veloping). Stove rim becomes too 
hot to change plug position without 
burning fingers. Diameter of top, 
63% in. Black and white smooth 
enamel finish. No handle, though 
one is badly needed for this type of 
dual-heat unit. This stove scorched 
table top slightly. 3 
Stacor, Model HP-2 (Standard Press- 
ing Machine Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
$7.30, with 5-ft. cord which did not 
bear Underwriters’ label, and had 
low quality unsafe type of plastic 
plug. Wattage rating, not shown 
(1400 watts). Two singie-heat units, 
each provided with one-heat switch 
and aluminum cover. Size of top, 
9% by 18% in. Mottled brown 
enamel finish. No handles. This 
stove scorched table top badly. 3 


Three More Ball-Tip Pens— 
Reynolds“400”, Blythe, and Eversharp 


IMBELS, one of New York’s 

largest and oldest depart- 
ment stores, recently ran an 
advertisement for the new 
Reynolds ‘‘400"’ ball-tip pen. 
“Would you buy an antiquated 
‘tin lizzie’ when the sleek new 
cars are just around the corner? 
.... Wait till you see the new 
Reynolds ‘400’ pen that needs 
no cap and is guaranteed to 
write for 4 years without re- 


filling. Sounds fantastic 
doesn’t it?’ It does, indeed, 
sound fantastic, and it sounded 
so particularly to the person 
who bought a Reynolds ‘‘400"’, 
found that it would not write, 
turned it in for a second one, 
and then turned the second one 
in for a third because the sec- 
ond failed to write and then re- 
turned the third for a cash re- 
fund because it didn’t write 
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either and it therefore seemed 
there was no need for further 
attempts to get a good one of 
that particular brand of pen. 
According to a story in For- 
tune for July, there was reason 
to suspect that the new 
Reynolds ‘‘400” pen represented 
an attempt to produce a pen 
that would write with more 
certainty than the Reynolds, 
predecessor of the Reynolds 
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Test sample of Blythe Pen. 


Before and after light exposure in the 
Fade-ometer. The ink fades rapidly and 
ts almost gone after 9 hours of exposure, 
as with the other ball-point pens re- 
ported, as shown by the pale, nearly- 
white area toward the right. (See CR 
Bulletins for February and June 1946.) 
In this respect the performance was 
very similar to the other ball-point pens 

reported. 


a ~ 
“400”. Fortune indicated that 
a good many of the first or 
original Reynolds pens must 
“‘be coming back in volume’’ for 
replacement under the guaran- 
tee, “for it can hardly be 
claimed that the two million 
sold in the first six months of 
operation produced general 
customer satisfaction.’’ The 
air hole in the Reynolds ‘‘400” 
pen is supposed to prevent a 
vacuum from forming as the 
ink is used up, which according 
to Fortune is “the reason why 
the old pen sometimes stopped 
writing.’’ It doesn’t seem that 
this could have been the reason 
really, because, as we have 
noted, the Reynolds ‘‘400"’ pen 
has the same trouble—only 
more so, it seemed—and with 
the “400” there appeared to be 
nothing one could do to make 
the pen write. Even blowing 
into the air hole as the direc- 
tions suggested, failed to make 
the recalcitrant pen perform, 
after a few words or lines had 
been written when the pen was 
received. 

Sufficient writing was done 
to permit testing of the quality 
of the pen’s Satinflo ink for 
fading qualities, and those were 
found to be about the same as 
with the ink used in the earlier 
Reynolds pen reported in our 
February 1946 BULLETIN. AIl- 
most complete fading occurred 











in 9 hours in the Fade-ometer, 
corresponding to about 18 
hours’ of June sunlight in the 
latitude of Washington, D. C. 

The Reynolds ‘400’ guar- 
anty states that the pen con- 
tains a normal 5 to 15 years’ 
supply of Midnight Blue 
Satinflo ink. The ink in the 
3 pens received was not “‘mid- 
night blue,”’ as the consumer 
would understand the term; 
it was not even a dark or 
strong blue (before light-fading 
set in). The guaranty pro- 
vides for 4 years’ ink supply, 
and “service is guaranteed for 
life’ when 35 cents and the 
guaranty accompanies the pen. 


Blythe Pen 


The Blythe Pen has exactly 
the same difficulty as has been 
listed for all of the previous 
ball-point pens, the same un- 
evenness of writing and the 
same quick fading out of the 
ink. The Blythe Pen claim is 
that it ‘‘out-values, out-styles, 
out-performs any other pen re- 
gardless of price’; also that 
the Blythe Pen offers replace- 
ment ink cartridges, which does 
not require you to go back to 
the department store or sta- 
tioner or to send the pen back 
to the factory for a new ink 
supply. This pen was tested 
and approved by the “Bureau 
of Standards” of a New York 
department store advertising 
it, but it is hard to see on what 
basis such test and approval 
could have been carried out. 


Eversharp CA 
Repeater Pen 


The Eversharp CA Repeater 
Pen made a better showing 
than any of the other pens of 
the ball-tip type tested. (CA 
is said to stand for ‘‘capillary 
action.””) This pen also pro- 
vides for quick reloading with 
a cartridge (four colors avail- 


able, at 50 cents each). Only 
‘3 months to 3 years of writ- 
ing’’ are the claims for this 
brand. The Eversharp CA Re- 
peater Pen claims in its ad- 
vertising that it is the ‘“World’s 
smoothest writing pen,’’ and 
several people who tried it 
liked it very much from this 
standpoint. 


B. Intermediate 


Eversharp CA Repeater Pen (Ever- 


-* 








Blobs of ink are 
left at the beginning 
of some liges when 
the Eversharp pen ts 
used for ruling. 

Such blobs occurred 
occastonally in writing, but possibly most 
users would find that this did not occur 
to an objectionable extent in writing with 
the pen. 
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sharp, Inc., 1800 W. Roscoe St., 
Chicago) $15, plus tax. Pocket 
type, black with gold-plated cap and 
clip. As this was easily the most 
satisfactory of the ball-tip pens 
tested, it is rated B. Intermediate for 
this type, but would be rated C. Not 
Recommended in comparison with 
high-grade fountain pens of the con 
ventional, flexible-nib type, includ 
ing a number of pens sold at a frac- 
tion of the Eversharp price. It car- 
ries a free flow of ink and did not 
give trouble with unevenness of 
writing. However, the ink, like that 
of the Reynolds, was of a highly 
fugitive (light-fading) type. Service 
(not the pen) at 35c, “Guaranteed 
Forever.”” This pen was well liked 
by some who used it. 


C. Not Recommended 


Reynolds 400" (Reynolds Pen Co., 
1550 N. Fremont St., Chicago 22) 
$12.50. This pen is similar to the 
previous Reynolds, but uses a sliding 
sleeve to protect the point when the 
pen is being carried in the pocket or 
handbag, and so avoids use of a cap. 
Claimed to hold a 4-year ink supply. 
Three pens in turn, supplied by 
large N.Y.C. department store, each 
wrote for only a very brief period, 
and had to be returned. This new 
“improved” Reynolds pen seems con- 
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siderably less satisfactory than the 
first or original Reynolds (see Febru- 
ary 1946 Butetin). Writing some- 
what pale and decidedly uneven. 
Ink flow too scant for good contrast. 
Cash refund was made by a New 


York store to a person who found 
the pen unsatisfactory. However, 
no provision assuring such refund 
appeared in the guaranty. 

Blythe Pen (Ball Pen Co., 6620 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28) $9.95, plus 


postage. Pocket type, black with 
chrome cap and clip. Writing, pale 
and uneven, and ink of highly fugi- 
tive (light-fading) type like Rey- 
nolds, Guaranty in satisfactory 
form. 


2,4-D and Weed Control 


A WEED is any undesirable 
plant, or one out of place 
in man’s employment of land. 
Agriculturally, weeds impose a 
major burden through robbing 
the soil of nutrients, crowding 
out commercial crops, and ne- 
cessitating the outlay of labor 
and materials in attempts at 
their control. The estimated 
annual loss in the United States 
alone due to weeds is three 
billion dollars. 

In man’s efforts to beautify 
his surroundings and protect 
food crops, weeds have pre- 
sented a constant challenge and 
have frequently flourished de- 
spite the most strenuous efforts 
at control. Research into 
means of killing unwanted 
plants has developed methods 
for exterminating weeds by 
mechanical means; steriliza- 
tion using fumigants applied 
beneath the soil surface; ap- 
plication to foliage of chemicals 
which destroy all types of 
plants; and treatment of foli- 
age with chemicals that have a 
selective action and are more 
toxic to some plant varieties— 
the unwanted ones—than to 
others. Using selective herbi- 
cides, with careful attention to 
dosage, methods of applica- 
tion, stage of plant crop 
growth, soil and air tempera- 
tures and moisture content, it 
has been possible to kill out or 
retard development of weeds 
in such varied plantings as 
lawn grass, carrots, grains, and 
flax. 
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The above are a few examples of weed killers bused on 2,4-D. These and many others are now 


being marketed. 


Brand. and their makers or distributors are: Tufor, U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck 


Chem. Div., N. ¥Y. C.: Weedout, Dogzeit-Pfeil Co., Spring *eld. N. J.: Weedicids, Wm. T. Thomp- 
son Co., Los Angles; Tox~l, Glidien Co., Cleveland; Weed-N»o-More, Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland; Weedone, American Chem. Paint Co., Ambler, Pa.; Scott's 4X, O. M. Scott & Sons 


Co., Marysville, Ohio. 
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The latest and most promis- 
ing development in the control 
of weeds is the application of 
one of the plant growth stimu- 
lants or hormones, 2,4-Di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, 
popularly named 2,4-D, as a 
selective herbicide. In 1944, 
agricultural experts working 
for the federal government and 
for New York State on growth 
stimulants discovered that 
2,4-D in dilution of 10 parts per 
million of water produced bene- 
ficial results but that by using 
100 to 1000 parts per million, 
growth mechanisms of certain 
broad-leaved plants were so af- 
fected that the plants became 
distorted and died. 
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Since this discovery, credit 
for which also is claimed in- 
dependently in a United States 
patent assigned to American 
Chemical Paint Company, 
literally thousands of experi- 
ments have been conducted by 
scores of public and industrial 
research workers. All of this 
has resulted, this spring, in a 
great assortment of products 
being offered to the consuming 
public by several hundred 
manufacturers and small-pack- 
age distributors. Such pro- 
ducts may contain 2,4-D in its 
original acid form or the 
sodium or aluminum salts of 
the acid or one of its esters, 
and they may be packaged 





























either as liquid or powder, and 
with or without other ingre- 
dients to aid in preparing water 
solutions for spraying and in 
spreading over and sticking to 
the leaf surfaces of noxious 
plants. 

An evaluation of a few repre- 
sentative proprietary products 
is being prepared for the sec- 
ond of this series of articles. 
In general, all the 2,4-D pro- 
ducts made and distributed 
by reputable firms have con- 
siderable merit. The intend- 
ing user can protect himself to 
a degree by avoiding all brands 
whose label or advertising 
claims appear to be extrava- 
gant orexaggerated. (The bet- 
ter manufacturers are not 
prone to use exaggeration in 
their statements about this new 
type of product.) With this 
limitation, consumers will usu- 
ally be safe in buying on a 
relative cost basis, i.e., on the 
basis of the cost of the solution 
per 100 sq. ft. of ground area 
covered—for example, a gallon 
of Weedone spray is claimed to 
be effective on 100 sq. ft., 
under ordinary conditions. (At 
another place, on the bottle, 
200 sq. ft. are claimed.) A 
gallon of a mixture of this pro- 
duct with water ready for use 
calls for 33 cents worth in an 
approximate 1 to 60 solution, 
and 20 cents worth in an ap- 
proximate 1 to 100 solution. 
(Costs are reduced about one- 
half when the concentrate is 
purchased in gallon quantities.) 
Relative cost data are easily 
calculated in this way from in- 
formation given in the mixing 
table furnished with each 
bottle of Weedone; it will be 
unwise in general to purchase a 
brand which does not give full 
enough directions to permit the 
cost for spraying 100 sq. ft. of 
weed area to be computed 
readily. It will be unwise also 


to purchase brands which do 
not state on their labels that 
they contain 2,4-D or 2,4-Di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, and 
the percentage of this sub- 
stance present. The liquid 
2,4-D preparations are as a 
rule easier to mix but will be 
somewhat more expensive than 
the powders. 

As has been suggested, some 
labels and advertisements give 
clear and definite directions 
and carry adequate warnings 
against misuse. Others Icad 
the consumer to believe that 
another miracle chemical with- 
out faults and limitations is at 
hand. Recommended solution 
strengths vary from 1000 to 
2000 parts of 2,4-D per million 
of water. These are simplified 
in good labels or direction 
sheets to spoonfuls per gallon 
or other common and recog- 
nized measurements. 

2,4-D and its various. de- 
rivatives are toxic to all species 
and varieties of plants, al- 
though there are wide varia- 
tions in susceptibility. Except 
for those species especially re- 
sistant to its action, its se- 
lective action is determined by 
the leaf width and manner of 
growth. Broad-leaved plants 
when treated reccive and re- 
tain more 2,4-D than do nar- 
row-leaved. The same applies 
to plants that have leaves 
which are flat and spreading 
as compared with those whose 
leaves stand more or less up- 
right. Grasses, because they 
are narrow-leaved and grow 
erect are least susceptible to 
retention and absorption of 
surface spray. For this reason, 
2,4-D is most effective for weed 
control in lawns. It should 
never be used on bent grass 
lawns for these are frequently 
severely injured or killed, or in 
mixed clover and grass where 
the clover is valued. New 


lawns are especially sus- 
ceptible, seedling grass being 
killed readily. Moreover, crab 
and other weed grasses are not 
harmed. Frequently after de- 
struction of other weeds, these 
come up in dense stands that 
are difficult to check. Treat- 
ment should not be made 
within at least three weeks fol- 
lowing application of fertilizers. 
Growth stimulation from fertil- 
izer greatly increases the sus- 
ceptibility of grass to injury. 

Effectiveness of 2,4-D has 
varied widely against poison 
ivy, perennial bindweed, morn- 
ing glory, and many other 
perennial plants with deep, 
well-established root systems. 
For these, at least two treat- 
ments spaced a month apart 
appear necessary. 

Better results always follow 
application from a pressure 
sprayer delivering a coarse 
spray than from either a fine 
mist-type sprayer or a sprink- 
ling can. The type of sprayer 
which produces a fine fog or 
mist of very minute particles 
(as some fly sprayers do), for 
example, is not suitable. Any 
sprayer, however, that gives 
a good saturating or wetting 
action that is evident on the 
foliage will serve. (A sprink- 
ling can is wasteful of material 
and may wet through to the 
soil with enough 2,4-D to steril- 
ize it temporarily.) Steriliza- 
tion of soil, except as it may 
occur from treatment in excess 
of manufacturers’ recommen- 
dations, is most likely to occur 
in clay soils and semi-arid re- 
gions, but the effect is tempo- 
rary. Replantings should not 
be made for at least three 
weeks after treatment of an 
area. Treatments give best 
results when soil and air tem- 
peratures are above 70°F and 
weeds and grass are in active 
growth. A heavy rain within 
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24 hours after treatment may 
render the work ineffective. 
To avoid disappointment 
and loss of valuable vegetable 
or ornamental plants, the user 
must take great care that none 
of these receive any of the 
spray either by direct treat- 
ment or drift from the sprayer. 
As has been indicated, plants 
vary widely in their sensitivity 
to the product and some may 
be relatively unharmed by a 
small amount of spray, whereas 
others will be seriously injured 
or disfigured. So far as known, 





Electro-Static 
Clothes Cleaning 
Gadget 











Electro-Static Cleaner, 
sold by Vapoo Products Co., 
Inc., at $1.75, is a hollow plas- 
tic gadget shaped something 
like a brush, as illustrated in 
the picture. The device is also 
distributed by Sears, Roebuck 
at $1.69, plus postage (with a 
bristle brush, as an accessory, 
for removing dirt from the gad- 
get!). When moved briskly 
over clothing or upholstery, 
a static electric charge is gener- 
ated which is supposed to pro- 
duce ‘“‘magnetic attraction”’ to 
pick up dust, loose hair, fuzz, 
and lint, leaving the fabric as 
“neat and clean as a whistle.” 
A similar and apparently iden- 
tical product is advertised by 
the J. H. Smith Co., Inc., 
Greenfield, Mass., likewise 
priced at $1.75; and this, too, 
alleges ‘“‘magnetic attraction” 
as the basis for operation, in- 
dicating that the manufactur- 
ers do not know what are the 
physical principles involved in 


there is no hazard to humans, 
pets, or livestock from the 
preparation and use of 2,4-D 
solutions with ordinary care in 
handling the material. 

To a considerable extent, 
every user must be an experi- 
menter with this new herbicide. 
The product is too young to 
have all the “do's” and 
“‘don’t’s’”’ worked out at this 
time. If the consumer has a 
scientific streak in his nature 
and bears in mind the limita- 
tions of the chemical, he will 
find it worth a trial for home 


use, and he will find it interest- 
ing to observe and record its 
behavior and performance. To 
increase the value of the ob- 
servations, good records may 
be kept of the amount of spray, 
temperature conditions (which 
are important with 2,4-D, the 
best effects being produced on 
a warm or hot day, as already 
noted), humidity conditions 
(whether high or low hu- 
midity), when first killing effect 
was noted, and approximate 
percentage of weeds ultimately 


killed. 





the “‘miracles’’ performed by 
the product they are selling. 

When tested, this gadget was 
found to pick up appreciable 
amounts of fine fuzz, chiefly 
material of such fine char- 
acter that it would not be no- 
ticed on a garment. The par- 
ticleswere mostly quite minute, 
with a few fine hairs and fibers 
up to % in. long. As would be 
expected, the device attracted 
and removed fibers of all types 
(cotton, rayon, wool, bits of 
wood), but as noted, only very 
small ones; larger particles of 
fiber or thread 14 in. long or 
more were not removed, but 
remained adhered to the fab- 
ric in spite of the electrostatic 
attraction. It would be ex- 
pected, moreover, that the gad- 
get would show considerable 
variation in effectiveness with 
humidity and between winter 
and summer conditions of the 
atmosphere. In general, the 
performance was greatly infe- 
rior to that of a good bristle 
brush, and it would appear that 
few would find it worth while 
to spend $1.75 for this inher- 
ently very inexpensive contri- 
vance. 
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It is interesting that an al- 
most identical device was used 
by Hoover vacuum cleaner sales- 
men some years ago as a means 
of picking up surface fuzz and 
loose lint and similar particles 
from a rug or carpet—not, of 
course, as a practicable means 
of cleaning the rug or carpet, 
but as a demonstration expedi- 
ent to help the salesman answer 
the objection sometimes made 
that the Hoover because of its 
beater action damaged the nap 
and removed some of it from 
the rug. (Competitors were 
prone to refer to this charac- 
teristic of the Hoover and assert 
that it would not have occurred 
with their make of vacuum 
cleaner.) The Hoover agent’s 
answer was to use the electro- 
static device to indicate the 
amount of loose fuzz material 
on the rug and hence available 
to be picked up by their clean- 
er. In those days—and per- 
haps fortunately for the con- 
sumer who could not readily 
spare $1.75—no one seems to 
have thought of advertising 
the same gadget for cleaning 
of clothing and upholstery. 
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By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
mediate; C, not recommended. 


ORCHESTRA 


Bach: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 3 and 4 (7 sides) & Prelude 
in E (from Violin neve No. 6) (1 side). Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Koussevitzky. Victor Set 1050. $4.85. 
Two of the most enjoyable Brandenburg Concertos. Except 
for a few mannerisms, well pret vemmeon § a large orchestra 
recorded at Tanglewood. The “Sinfonia” from Bach's “Christ 
lag in Todesbanden”’ is interpolated as a slow movement be- 
tween the two Allegros of No. 3. The inflated filler, arranged 
for orchestra from a violin solo, recorded in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, mits an interesting comparison of chambers, re- 
vealing the brilliance of Symphony Hall and its reverberation. 
The Busch Chamber Players offer superlative performances 
of these concertos, and two others, as Bach wrote them, in 
Columbia Set 249 with a small orchestra (not at all undesir- 
able) and recording that sounds a trifle thin. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Brahms: Symphony No. 1. Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orchestra under Stokowski. 10 sides, Victor Set BV 4. 
$10.85. A great symphony played with frequent exaggeration, 
recorded somewhat coarsely in a reverberant hall and pressed 
on plastic. For a dramatic interpretation and better recording 
turn to the recommended 4 year old NBC Toscanini-conducted 
Victor Set 875 ($5.85) pressed on shellac. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Ibert: scales. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York under Rodzinski. 4 sides, Columbia Set X 263. $2.85. 
The nautical connotation of the French word “escale”’ is a 
port of call. Presumably a cruise in the Mediterranean pro 
duced Les Escales. Ibert expresses himself around three 
themes heard on his sojourn: a calm Italian melody, an ori- 
ental rhythm, and a Spanish refrain. The treatment is 
similar to that of Ravel and Debussy. The orchestra and re- 
cording engineers, while not getting the last ounce, do a 
creditable job. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Lehar: Gold and Silver Waliz & Sousa: Semper Fidelis 
March. Sigmund Romberg and His Orchestra. 2 sides, 
Victor 11-9221. $1. Music which appeals to the millions, 
layed with little nuance, recorded at a rather high volume 
evel. More detail and high frequencies and greater promi- 
nence of the violins would raise the fidelity rating. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Rodgers: Carousel—Waltz. Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra under Fritz Reiner. 2 sides, Columbia 12322. $1. The 
music, used so effectively in the opening scene of the Broad- 
way hit, has been played at Pops Concerts this summer. Yet, 
it fails to stand on its own legs for long. The performance is 
all one could ask for, the recording fairly satisfactory though 
it lacks “‘bite’’. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Schubert: Moment Musicale & Offenbach: Tales of 

Hoffman—Barcarolle. Hollywood Row! Symphony Orchestra 

under Stokowski. 2 sides, Victor 11-9174. $1. Coarse re- 

cording of two items transcribed by Stokowski, heard at 
Pops Concerts. Short measure on both sides. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Siegmeister: Ozark Set. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
under Mitropoulos. 4 sides, Columbia Set X 262. $2.85. 
Four movement suite composed in 1943 which depicts the 
life of the Ozark mountain people. Simple, folk-like—but is it 
worth repeated hearing? Well played and satisfactorily 
recorded. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


Sousa: Stars and Stripes Forever March & Strauss: Tritsch- 
Tratsch Polka. NBC Symphony Orchestra under Toscanini. 
2 sides, Victor 11-9188. $1. Lively tunes, indeed. Superb 
performance. The engineers fail to —_ out as much detail 
as on some other records. nterpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Von Weber: Der Freischuts—Overture. NBC Symphony 

Orchestra under Toscanini. 2 sides, Victor 11-9172. $1. 
First-rate performance of a popular romantic overture. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Exotic Music. Andre Kostelanetz and His Orchestra. 4 
sides, Columbia Set X 264. $2.85. Strange bedfellows, these 
compositions. The blurb says “‘all four are different; all in 
common share the rich perfume of the exotic."" Played in the 
usual polished Kostelanetz manner and recorded beautifully. 
Included are “Flamingo,” “‘Poinciana,”’ “Song of India,” 
“Lotus Land.” Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


CONCERTO 


Mozart: Concerto No. 5 (7 sides) & Tartini: Sonata No. 12 
—-Air only (1 side). Adolf Busch (violin) with the Busch 
Chamber Players. Columbia Set 609. $4.85. Unquestion- 
ably, a fine work. The present soloist and orchestra played 
it across the land in their concert tour which accounts for the 
integrated performance. The recording is excellent, though a 
trifle edgy. Compared to Columbia, the competitive Victor 
Set 254, smoothly recorded in England, offers first-rate or- 
chestral support to soloist Heifetz whose extraordinarily 
elegant, suave, musicianly performance wins the vote for 


Victor. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 

VOCAL 

Mozart: Magic Flute—Ah, I Feel to Grief and Sadness & 


Don Giovanni—Batti, Batti. Eleanor Steber (soprano). 2 
sides, Victor 11-9114. $1. Famous arias (the first in English, 
the second in German) sung by one of America’s foremost 
young sopranos. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Puccini: Tosca—Vissi d’'Arte & Gianni Schicchi—O Mio 

Babbino Caro. Licia Albanese (soprano). 2 sides, Victor 

11-9115. $1. Arias cut from the same piece of cloth with 

O Mio getting the better performance. Miss Albanese’s voice 
strikes me as too light for a definitive performance of Tosca. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Schubert: Ave Maria & Faure: The Palms. Thomas L. 
Thomas (baritone). 2 sides, Victor 11-9109. $1. Sung ex- 
pressively by Thomas who, unfortunately, is backed up in 
radio fashion by an orchestraand chorus. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Schumann: Der Nussbaum & Stille Trinen. Marion Ander- 
son (contralto). 2 sides, Victor 11-9173. $1. Beautiful 
singing of famous lieder. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Sullivan: Lost Chord & Steffe: Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Dennis Morgan (tenor) with the Hollywood Presbyterian 
Church Choir. 2 sides, Columbia 7442. $1. Sincere effort— 
but amateurish. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 
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Verdi: Traviata—Ah! Dite Alla Giovine & Imponete. Licia 
Albanese (soprano) & Robert Merrill (baritone). 2 sides, 
Victor 11-9175. $1. The scene occurs in the second act. 
Violetta decides to sacrifice herself for the sake of Alfredo’s 
future. Germont expresses his gratitude, embraces the weep- 
ing Violetta and departs. Sung with feeling, well recorded. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Verdi: JI! Trovatore—Ai Nostri Monti. Kerstin Thorborg 
(mezzo-soprano) and Jan Peerce (tenor) & Miserere. Zinka 
Milanov (soprano) & Jan Peerce (tenor). 2 sides, Victor 
11-8782. $1. Popular duets from this early Verdi opera sung 
no better yet no worse than scores of Met performances. 


Peerce is best of the three. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Wagner: Lohengrin—Elsa’s Dream. Helen Traubel (so- 
prano). 2 sides, Columbia 12321. $1. Elsa describes her 
vision of a splendid knight who came to her defense. There 
is more drama in this scene than Miss Traubel and the Phil- 
harmonic indicate, though it is a pleasure to hear the full 
tones of Miss Traubel’s voice. The scene takes two sides 
against the customary one, partly because the orchestral in- 
troduction is included here, usually omitted elsewhere. No 


thoroughly satisfying performance is now catalogued. 
Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording AA 


Wagner: Tristan und Isolde—Brangdne’s Warning & Die 
Walkiire—So Ist es denn aus mit den Ewigen. Blanche Thebom 
(mezzo-soprano). 2 sides, Victor 11-8928. $1. What a de- 
light is the fresh, young voice of this newcomer even though 
these excerpts from Wagner lose their impact when ripped 
from the context of the opera. Unfortunately, the small 
accompanying orchestra is unsuitable and overmonitored. 
Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A ~ 


Spirituals. Paul Robeson (bass-baritone). 8 sides, Columbia 
Set 610. $3.75. Included is some of the best singing and re- 
cording of this distinguished Negro that I have ever heard. 
Yet, there is a singular lack of color and emotion in Robeson’s 
singing as presented hereand in other records which cause me 
to rate his performances somewhat lower than those of other 
members of his race now before the public. Surfaces are ver 
quiet. Included are ““Go Down Moses,” “Balm in Gilead,” 
“By an’ By,” “Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child,” 
“John Henry,” ‘Water Boy,” etc. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Two Sisters from Boston. Lauritz Melchior (tenor), Nadine 
Connor (soprano). 6 sides. Victor Set 1056. $3. Four sides 
are among the worst musical monstrosities the screen has 
given us.... vocal arrangements of Liszt’s ‘‘Liebestraum” 
and “Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14,” Mendelssohn's “War 
March of the Priests’’ and the second movement of his Violin 
Concerto. Better are Robinson's ‘‘The House | Live In’’ and 
Romberg’s ‘“‘Student Prince Serenade.”” Melchior’s voice is 
constricted. Recording: excellent. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


LIGHT, POPULAR, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Abreu: The Parrot & Pozo: Paran Pan Pin & Hernandez- 
Bernard-Sacristobal: Cachita. Ethel Smith (Hammond 
Organ) & The Bando Carioca. 2 sides, Decca 23462. 75c. 


Rhumbas and a samba played for all they are worth. 
Interpretation AA 


Fidelity of Recording B 


Berlin: Four Songs from Annie Get Your Gun. Al Goodman 
and His Orchestra and Soloists. 2 sides, Victor 46-0001. $1. 
An effective way to present the hit tunes from a current Broad- 
way musicale, though the music is far from Berlin’s best. 


Soloists are adequate. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Bernstein-Comden-Green: J Can Cook, Too & YaGot Me. 
Nancy Walker (vocalist). 2 sides, Decca 23396. 75c. Comedy 
numbers from the musical production, “On the Town.” 


Likely to pall quickly but sung loudly and with some dis- 


tinction. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Cadman: From the Land of the Sky Blue Water. Fred Lowery 
(whistler) & Rae: Whistlin’ Joe. Lowery (whistler) & Doro- 
thy Rae (vocalist). 2 sides, Columbia 36952. 50c. The 
novelty of the whistling soloist may appeal to some. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Clark: Get Ready to Meet Your Man & Love Me or Let Me Be. 

James Clark (blues singer). 2 sides, Columbia 36948. 50c. 
There’s nothing synthetic about the blues singing here. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Dubin-Warren: Remember Me & Turk-Ehlert: J Don't 

Know Why. Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra. 2 sides, 

Victor 20-1901. 50c. Popular slow foxtrots of no distinction 
featuring the so-so singing of Stuart Foster. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Edwards-Madden: By the Light of the Silvery Moon & 
Edwards-Cobb: Sunbonnet Sue. Phil Regan (baritone). 
2 sides, Majestic 7161. 50c. Old timers will recall these 
tunes, which are performed moderately well but recorded with 


narrow frequency range. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording C 


Freeman-McKinley: The Atomic Era & Sissle-Blake: 
I'm Just Wild About Harry. Bud Freem and His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Majestic 1031. 75c. Atomic-novelty of drums and 
sax; overside, a small orchestra presents a series of improvised 
solos. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Kahn: Nobody's Sweetheart & Sour: Body and Soul. Guar- 

nieri (piano). 2 sides, Majestic 1032. 75c. Better than 
usual cafe style improvisations with piano, bass and traps. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Kahn-Jones: On the Alamo & Basie-Goodman-Clayton: 
Ratile and Roll. Benny Goodman and His Orchestra. 2 
sides, Columbia 36988. 50c. Slow foxtrot with vocal backed 
by a fast, all out foxtrot which will probably appeal most to 
Goodman's admirers. Interpretation A 

- Fidelity of Recording AA 


Mayer-Strauss: The Blue Danube & Fisher-Roberts: 
You Always Hurt the One You.Love. Spike Jones and His 
City Slickers. 2 sides, Victor 20-1762. 50c. More satire by 
this astute group but not uptotheir best. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Williams: Signs of the Zediac. Vol. 1. Mary Lou Williams 
(piano). 6 sides, Asch Set 620. $2.75. Six compositions 
that depict a belt of six constellations. The music, which 
bores me, uses the jazz idiom freely. On many occasions a 
bass and drum support the soloist. Expertly performed and 
well recorded, though surface noise is higher than average. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Esquire’s All American Hot Jazz. 1946 Award Winners. 
4 sides, Victor Set HJ 8. $2.85. In a contest conducted by 
Esquire, the performers were voted the most outstanding 
figures in jazz in 1946. Included are Louis Armstrong, Don 
Byas, Duke Ellington, Johnny ‘Hodges, Red Norvo, and 
others. Ten winners and two assistants were brought into a 
studio one night when, by chance, the bands with which they 
play were in New York City. Four sides were waxed. No 
question but that they show off some of the talents of these 
men as specialists in improvisation, though many records 
exist which do this better. If your favorite jazzman is here 
the album will mean more to you than it will to those who are 
concerned with the music alone. The selections: ‘‘Long 
Long Journey,” “Snafu,” ““The One That Got Away,” “Gone 
with the Wind.” Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 


The sources of the reviews are: 


Box Office. Chicago Daily Tribune, The ag: Century, Cue, Daily News 
(N.Y.), The Exhibitor, Harrison's Re . Mademoiselle, Motion Picture 
Herald, Nat:onal Legion of Decency “y * Newsweek, New York Herald 
Tribune, New York Times, Parents’ Pare AE ming Release of the D.A.R. Pre- 
view Committee, Successful Farming, Time, Variety (weekly), and Unbiased 
Opinions of Current Motion Pictures, which includes reviews by the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the American Legion Auxiliary, National 
Film Music Council, and others. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ‘“Y” for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 


mus—musical 
mys—mystery 


ade—adventure 

biog—biography 

e—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor, 
or Mpgnacolor) 

car—cartoon nov—dramatization of a novel 

com— comedy rom—romance 

cri—crime and capture of criminals soc—so~ial-problem drama 


doc—documentary trav—travelogue 
dr—drama war—dea'ing with the lives of people 
fan—fantasy in wartime 
wes—western 
A B C 
ae a elm ee mus-wes AY 
See i Ee ree oo mel A 
me DR I Be Bi aw cca ce dc ccecces dr AYC 
ee .0UlUl...”ClUlC wes AYC 
me eS ceun sc wea cnedeakeWe wes AYC 
— 1 § Angel Comes to Brooklyn, An...mus-com A 
7 4 — Anna and the King of Siam...........dr A 
m— 2, 2. Gotan one bes ktaee eeawe cri-mel AYC 
:. @. 8 Bee oso xs ..mel AYC 
1 7 3 Badman's Territory.. se ..wes AYC 
— 3 3 Bamboo Blonde, The. mes mus-war-rom A 
— 11 4 Bandit of Sherwood Forest... . .hist-dr-c YC 
pe) - Dia D> a eh ces awe eenke se ee mus-dr A 
ae a eR reer ore dr A 
4 5 Behind Green ee. ahaa aia 6 
— .3 3 Behind the Mask.... ..cri-mel A 
— ae lll ..cri-com A 
— 3 3 Blondie’s Lucky Day.. ..com AYC 
6 Gh) 2B Pi Ta voc ccccvccouct cri-mel A 
_—— Se 9 — Aol ee eee dr-c AYC 
am 2 FB Be ME. i cccnccaccwsccvecs wes AYC 
— 1 2 Boy, A Girl, and A Dog, A...... ..com AYC 
S- B  en cns kas vesndhs dr AYC 
—- 10 2 Breakfast in Hollywood... ..mus-com A 
- 5 9 Bride Wore Boots, The.............. com A 
— 3 — California Gold Rush............. wes AYC 
1 4 Caravan Trail, The...... ..mus-wes-c AYC 
-- 5 Castle of Crimes........... ....mys-mel A 
Sb Ba a via vnc ven coches san cri-mel A 
a SS GapQeeeee OF PGE DBs cc ccccdccses cri-mel A 
1 4 — Centennial Summer........... mus-com-c A 
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Cinderella Jones. 


Close Call for Boston Blackie... 


Cluny Brown..... 

Code of the Lawless.. 

Col. Effingham’'s Raid.... 
Colorado Serenade.... 
Courage of Lassie. 
Come... ....- 

Crazy Knights... 

Crime of the Century 


Dangerous Business 
Dark Alibi........ 
Dark Corner, The... 
Dark Is the Night 
Days and Nights. 
Dead of Night.... 
Deadline at Dawn. 
Deadline for Murder 
Devil Bat’s Daughter 
Devil’s Mask, The.. 
Devotion. . 

Diary of a Chambermaid 
Dick Tracy...... 
Ding Dong Williams 
Do You Love Me?. 

Doll Face.......... 


Don’t Gamble with q Stages 


Dragonwyck. . 
Dressed to Kill. deawes 
Drifting Along.. 


Easy to Wed......... 


Face of Marble...... 
Faithful in My Fashion. 
Falcon’s Alibi, The... 
et eee, ate 


SE eee ae 


Flying Serpent, The 

Four Hearts. ........ acid 
Freddy Steps Out.... 
French Key, The. 

From This Day Forward 
Frontier Feud........ 


Galloping Thunder..... 
a) eee 

Gay Cavalier, The. 

Gay Intruders, The. 
Gentieman Misbehaves, The 
Gentlemen with Guns 
Ghost of Hidden Valley 
SR Os Scns 
Gir! on the Spot. . 
Glass Alibi, The 

Green Years, The..... 
Gun Town. 

Gunning for V engeance 
Guy Could Change, A 


Harvey Girls, The 
Haunted Mine, The 
Heartbeat. 

Henry V... 

Her Kind of Man... 
Home on the Range 
Hoodium Saint, The 
Hot Cargo... satel 
House of Horrors. . 
Hyman of the Nations. 


I Ring Doorbells............. 
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..mus-com A 
cri-mys A 
..com A 


..mus-wes-c AYC 


.dr-c AYC 
- eri-mel A 
cri-mel AYC 
..cri-mel A 


cri-mel AYC 
mys-mel AYC 
.cri-mel A 
..war-dr A 
war-nov A 
mys-mel A 
cri-mel A 
..cri-mel A 
mys-mel A 
mys-mel AY 
biog-dr AY C 


..mel ‘A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com-c AY 

.mus-com A 
.mys-mel A 

..nov A 
mys- -mel AYC 
mus-wes AYC 


mus-com-c A 


..cri-mel A 
be diet rom A 


..mus-cri-mel A 


. .cri-mel A 


....mus-rom A 


mus-com AY 
mys-mel A 
.war-dr A 
..wes AYC 
..wes AYC 


..mus-wes A 
..com AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
war-nov AYC 
mus-com A 
..wes AYC 
..wes AYC 
mus-cri-mel A 
.mus-dr AY 
..cri-mel A 
..nov AY 
mus-wes A 
..wes AYC 
-— F 


wes-mus-com-c A 


wes AYC 
..com A 
..dr-< A 


mus-cri-mel A 


mus-wes-c AYC 


..mus-dr A 
war-mel AYC 
....ert-mel A 
mus-doc AYC 


chaes cri-mel A 
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In Fast Company 
In Old Sacramento 


Janie Gets Married 

Joe Palooka, Champ 

Johnny Comes Flying Home.... 
Journey Together 

Junior Prom 

Just Before the Dawn....... 


Kid from Brooklyn, The...... 


Larceny in Her Heart 

Leave Her to Heaven........ 
Letter for Evie, A.... 

Life with Blondie... 
Lightning Raiders 

Little Giant 


Madonna of the Seven Moons 
Madonna’s Secret, The.... 
Make Mine Music 

Man from Rainbow gual ; 
Man Who Dared, The. 
Mask of Diijon, The.. 
Masquerade in Mexico... 
Meet Me on Broadway... 
Miss Susie Slagle's 
Monsieur Beaucaire. . 
Murder in the Music Hall . 
Murder is My Business. 

My Reputation.. 

Mysterious Intruder.. 


Navajo Kid 
Navajo Trail, The........ 
Night Editor 

Night in Casablanca, A........ 
Night in Paradise 

Notorious Lone Wolf, The... 


REET SINT ae aa ee 

Once There Was a Girl 

One Exciting Week........ 

One More Tomorrow. : 

. » A. Peer oreres 


. .CY-mMys 2 
.mus-car AYC 
mus-wes-c AYC 
..cri-mel A 
..mys-mel A 
..mus-com A 
..mus-com A 
..dr AYC 
_....mus-com A 
.mus-mys-mel A 


Our Hearts Were Growing Up 
Out of the Depths 
Outlaw, The 


Partners in Time 

Perilous Holiday 

Phantom Thief, The 

Portrait of a Woman 

Portrait of Maria 

Postman Always a ichapane The. .cri-dr A 
Prairie Rustlers. . ‘ wes AYC 


Rainbow Over Texas mus-wes AYC 
Red Dragon, The 

Rendezvous 24 

Renegades 

Riders of the Dawn 

Riverboat Rhythm 

Road to Utopia 

Roaring Rangers 

Romance of the West.... 

Runaround, The 


Sailor Takes a Wife, The 
Scandal in Paris, A....... 
Scarlet Street 

Searching Wind, The 
Sentimental Journey 
Seventh Veil, The 
Shadow Returns, The 
She Wrote the Book 
Sheriff of Redwood Valley 
She-Wolf of London 
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Somewhere in the Night.......... 
Song of Arizona 

Song of Mexico 

Song of Old Wyoming 

Specter of the Rose 

Spider Woman Strikes Back, The.cri-mel A 
Spiral Staircase, The... 7 
Stagecoach Outlaws....... 

Stolen Life, A 

Stormy Waters....... 

Strange Confession. . 

Strange Conquest. . 

Strange Impersonation. . : 

Strange Love of Martha Ivers, The. cri-mel A 
Strange Mr. anegery. The. . 

Strange ——- 

Strange Voyage.. 

Stranger, The 

Strangler of the Swamp 

Sun Valley Cyclone. 

Suspense 

Swamp Fire 

Swing Parade of 1946. . 

Symphonie d’Amour. 


Talk About a Lady.... 

.war-mus-mel A 
.mus-com A 

Tarzan an the Leopard Woman 

Ten Cents a Dance. . 

Terror by Night 

Terrors on Horseback. 

Texas Panhandle. 

They Made Mea Killer... 

Three Strangers. 

Three Wise 

Throw a Saddle on a Star 

Thunder Town 

Till the End of Time 

To Each His Own.... 

Tomorrow is Forever... 

Trail of Kit Carson... Slides 

Trail to Vengeance............ 

Trouble Chasers 

Truth About Murder, The 

Two Sisters from Boston... 

Two Smart People 


Under Arizona Skies 
Undercover Woman, The. 
Up Goes Maisie.... os 


Vacation from Marriage... 
Valley of the Zombies 
Virginian, The 


Wagon Wheels Westward.... 
Walk in the Sun, A...... 
Walls Came 

Tumbling Down, The. 
Waltz Time.. -..as.-mus-com A 
Well-Groomed Bride, 1 The.......war-com A 
West of the Alamo.. .....mus-wes AYC 
Whirlwind of Paris 
Whistle Stop ; 
Wicked Lady, The 
Wife of Monte Cristo, The 
Without Dowry.. 
Without Reservations. 
Women Who Came Back, The 


Yank in London, A 
Young Widow 
Youth Aflame 


Ziegfield Follies 


wes-c AYC 


....wes AYC 
..war-dr AYC 


..mys-mel AY 


* This was incorrectly given 5 C's last month. It should have received 5 B's. 
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™ Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 





VACUUM CLEANERS made in England were advertised early this year as avail- 
able in several New York City shops at $79.50. When investigation indicated 
that an order for 250,000 cleaners had been placed for import to the United 
States, there was a loud outcry in certain sections over government restric-— 
tions on U. S. industry which prevented the vacuum cleaner manufacturers in 
this country, the real home of the vacuum cleaner industry, from turning out 
products to hold the American market against foreign merchandise. 

> a 

SELECTING FABRICS for warmth and coolness is made on a very different 
basis today from that prevailing 25 years ago. According to a report made be- 
fore a professional society meeting early this year, fabrics of wool were once 
chosen for warmth, linen for coolness, and cotton for strength. Laboratory 
studies, however, have shown that we can wear winter clothing one quarter as 
heavy as our customary winter garments and still be just as warm, for technical 
investigators have discovered that warmth is determined by the spaces between 
the fibers and the thickness of the fabric rather than by the fiber itself. 
Coolness is determined not only by the thinness of the fabric, but by its po- 
rosity and the smoothness of its surface. 

BUTTERFAT has been found to be effective in warding off deficiencies of 
the B—vitamins in laboratory animals on experimental rations, according to 
studies made at the University of Wisconsin. Although butter contains none of 
the B vitamins, it appears that bacteria in the digestive system can manu- 
facture a considerable amount of the B-complex vitamins if butterfat is pres- 
ent. This process tends to be less efficient if vegetable fat is used. If the 
principles of these findings can be applied to human nutrition, they are ad- 
ditional facts indicating a higher nutritional value for butter than for oleo- 


margarine. 


* o * 


A NEW AND EFFECTIVE ANTIDOTE FOR ARSENIC POISONING has been found, ac- 
cording to a recent trade press notice. The drug 2,3-dithiopropanol, which 


CR's Annual Cumulative Bulletin for 1946-47 which summarizes a wide range of 
pap Sc": previous findings is again scheduled to make its appearance in September. 

This 200-page book is known as the consumer's handbook of buying. As those who 
have used it in previous years can testify, it is a handy compilation of CR's listings carefully 
indexed for ready reference that has enabled many of them to save very much more than 
its modest price by following its advice in many fields. 





grouped into |! appropriate sections including: Household Appliances; Foods and 
Nutrition; Heating Equipment and Fuel; Textiles and Clothing; Radio, Phonograph 
Players and Records; Medicine and Hygiene; Photographic Equipment; Automobiles; Cos- 


metics; Home Maintenance and Repair; and Writing Materials ADVANCE ORDERS 
MAY BE PLACED 


we es in the Annual Cumulative Bulletin, for convenience in consultation, is 


= In addition to ratings of products by brand previously tested and reported, the NOW! 
Annual Cumulative Bulletin contains much new material that has never appeared in 
previous CR Bulletins. Helpful and very practical advice on what to look for and CONVENIENT 


what to avoid in making a particular purchase is often given. ORDER BLANK 
ON NEXT PAGE. 
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can be administered only by a physician, in the proper vehicle, removes the 
poisons from the tissue by forming an arsenic addition-—compound which the body 
can dispose of. This is an interesting example of the long delay which often 
occurs between the development of a hazard and the development of a satisfac- 
tory means of dealing with it. Arsenic poisoning has been a rather common re- 
sult of the wide use of arsenical sprays and dusts that are applied to deal 
with insects on fruits and vegetables, but satisfactory means of treatment for 
the poisoning have been lacking. 
& + + 

DOG FOOD continues to be the subject of research at the University of 
California, under the supervision of Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan. In experiments 
covering several years, it has been discovered that running fits can be in- 
duced by feeding dogs on a diet containing insufficient protein. Dogs had 
running fits after 19 days feeding on a commercial dog food which contained 
wheat flour, wheat germ, bone meal and salt, meat meal, soy bean, and special 
vitamin supplements. The condition was remedied when in addition to the conm- 
mercial food the dogs were fed fresh ground beef lungs, meat scraps, and fish. 


* + & 


IT ISN'T THE SOAP ALONE that gets a wash clean — the temperature of the 
water has a lot to do with it, according to researchers at Pennsylvania State 
College. Although the studies are not complete, they have indicated that it is 
desirable for a wash to receive a low temperature (110°F) pre-wash for the re- 
moval of certain types of stains, followed by a wash with water at a high 
temperature (140° to 145°F) for the removal of other staining substances and 
the removal of dirt or soil. It is pointed out that the washer and its con- 
tents have a cooling effect on the water admitted to it. Thus when a low-—tem- 
perature pre-wash is used, water will have to be delivered at the washer at 
170°F to obtain a temperature of approximately 140°F in doing the washing. A 
wash water temperature of 180° to 185°F gave best results in laundering, but it 
was recognized that this was too high a temperature for use in anything but an 
automatic washing machine, which would have to have its thermostats adjusted 
for these temperatures. 

+ & + 

CORRECTION, PLEASE: In the first item of the June 1946 Observation Post, 

the fifth sentence should have read: The big demand for beefsteak and reduced 


eating of goat meat in foreign countries are blamed for the shortage of fine — 
calfskin and kid shoes. 





Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
W hin ton N J Please check one: 
as g ? ° ° [7 I enclose $1.00 (Canada & foreign, $1.25) for 


—— acopy of the 1946-47 Annual Cumulative Bul- 


? i letin. Since I am a subscriber to Consumers’ 
Please enter my order as checked. It is under Research Bulletin (12 issues), I am entitled to 


stood that my handling of any CR material which the special rate. 


is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, a 
I enclose $1.50 for a copy of the CR edition of 


or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- “Meat Three Times A Day.” Since I am a 
sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- subscriber to Consumers’ Research Bulletin (12 
tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers” will be ‘8s¥es), | am entitled to the special rate. 

in accordance with that direction. } IL enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.50) for one 


-— year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the 1946-47 


NAME Annual Cumulative Bulletin. 





(PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND) . : . = 
I enclose $4.50 (Canada & foreign, $5.00) for 


one year’s subscription to Consumers’ Re- 
STREET _____. ________- search Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND a copy of 
the CR edition of ‘‘Meat Three Times A Day.”’ 





CITY & ZONE STATE 





oe I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one 
-— year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 





CR-8-46 
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Off the Editors Chest 


[Continued from page 2] 








soon as full production gets under 
way. Widespread strikes have 
probably been one of the biggest 
factors responsible for continued 
shortages and inflated prices, by 
preventing the filling of pipe-lines 
of supply. The wise course for 
informed consumers is obviously 
to sit tight and refrain from mak- 
ing any but really necessary pur- 
chases of good, well-made articles, 
perhaps for the next six months 
to a year. If $5 white shirts go 
begging, have no doubt that $4 
and even $3 shirts will begin to 
make their appearance, and 
sooner or later the $2.25 San- 
forized shirt that has not been 
generally obtainable for years will 


once again be widely available. 

Early models of appliances and 
other items involving large ex- 
penditures often have “‘bugs”’ due 
to sloppy or careless work on the 
assembly line. In a number of 
cases of this sort that have come 
to our attention, the manufac- 
turers have made every effort to 
correct the defects. Annoyance 
and inconvenience to the pur- 
chaser of having an appliance out 
of service while it is being put in 
order, however, can be avoided 
by waiting, where present equip- 
ment will serve, until production 
lines are once again running at 
their accustomed efficiency. 

The plant capacity of American 


industry is tremendous and once 
the brakes are taken off, the 
stream of consumers’ goods that 
it is capable of producing can 
supply not only our own needs 
but the export requirements for 
a large part of the commercial 
world, as our factories did with 
unbelievable effectiveness with 
munitions of war. The stiffer 
and more determined consumers’ 
sales resistance is to high prices, 
third rate makes and brands, and 
to inferior quality generally, the 
shorter will be the interval before 
an abundance of good-quality 
products will again be available 
in shops and stores and in mail- 
order catalogs. 
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‘*‘Meat three times a day? 
Well, why not? Here, with 
a rich marshaling of mate- 
rial, is the gist of the case 
for the world’s meat eaters 
....-Here’s to Schlink and 
Phillips, the bringers of light, 
and to a thick, juicy steak 
under every broiler.”’ 
—Stanley Walker 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


The answers to these 
and 
many other questions 
will be found 
in 





Meat Three Times A Day 


by 
F. J. Schlink and M. C, Phillipe 
Contents 
Our Meat-Eating Ancestors 
Abundance of Meat: The American Heritage 
Why We Eat Less Meat Than Our Ancestors 
The Healing and Health Values of Meat 
The Need for Protein 
Meai or Vegetables 
Less Sugar and Starch for Better Health 
Feed and Forage for Anumals — Meat for Consumers 
Where Meat is Beef 
Meat on the Table: How to Buy and How to Cook & 


ee 


Better Eating for America 











Special Edition 
for 
CR Subscribers 
$1.50! 


Please use the 
convenient 
order blank on 
page 30 


“The old menus they have 
resurrected are something to 
make a mouth water and to 
sigh for a return of the days 
when one might follow a 
venison steak with a dozen 
stewed oysters, in the best 
hotel in town, for a total cost 
of 75 cents.” 


ue 12 WF —N.Y. Sun 








Do you 


like to concoct gourmet dishes such 
as tripe a la lyonnaise or kidney 
stew? 


You should be encouraged for they 
are full of valuable food substances. 
{See pages 58 and 152.) 


have a guilty feeling when you con- 
centrate on the meat portion of your 
meal and perhaps ignore the vege- 


tables? 


Don't worry! By eating a variety of 
meat, and meat fat, you can se- 
cure a diet containing all essential 
food requirements. (See page 76.} 


prefer pork chops to vitamin pills? 


You're right! Researchers have dis- 
covered that lean pork is one of the 
richest sources of Vitamin B,. (See 
page 1/34.) 


get that mid-morning tired feeling? 


You probably should eat steak for 
breakfast —if you're one of those 
lucky people who can get it — and 
afford it. (See pages 142, 143.) 


find unsatisfying the various “meat 
substitutes" such as baked beans, 
peas, vegetable chowders, or soy 
bean and nut concoctions that are 
supposed to be just as good for you 
as meat? 


Your instincts are sound! Vegetable 
proteins are deficient in certain 
essential amino acids. (See pages 
76, 175, 176.) 


have doubts about the superstition 
that “too much meat is bad for 
you"? 


You're right! (See pages 69, 98, 176.) 








